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PREFACE. 



GREAT pains have been taken to render this book pleasing to 
children. To allure them to tread the path of knowledge, 
-^steps have been cut in the steep rock, and flowers have 
been planted by the wayside. Pictures are those flowers — careful 
arrangement and exact classification are those steps. 

But these efforts are not made that children may learn to read 
at an earlier age than at present, — but that they may learn without 

TEARS. 

There are occasions enough, even in life's happy spring-time, to 
draw forth tears without making Reading one. 

Tears must be shed -^ by tender little creatures liable to so 
many accidents and diseases : 

Te^irs must be shed — by sinful little creatures subject to so 
many fits of waywardness, and deserving so many reproofs and 
corrections : 

Tears must be shed -^ by eager little creatures so often refused 
desired toys, and disappointed of expected treats : 
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Tears must be shed — by affectionate little creatures, forced so 
often to part from a darling nurse, or charming playmate, and 
sometimes even — from beloved parents. 

But tears need not be shed — by little creatures, ignorant and 
playful though they be, while learning to read. Only — let them 
not begin too soon (never before four, sometimes not till five) ; 
only — let not the lessons be too long; and only — let them be 
omitted altogether, when the little learners are sick, though only 
from a cold; or when they are wearied from walking ojr playing; 
or when they are excited by promised pleasures ; or when peiTSons 
are coming in and out, or conversing close beside them : for how 
can giddy little creatures learn in scenes and circumstances in 
which their parents would find it difficult? 

Let no parent imagine that by beginning late to learn to read, 
or by occasionally omitting a lesson, — the future eminence of the 
child is hazarded. Were a parent to conceive the vain wish that 
his child should be Senior Wrangler, he could pursue no better 
method than by letting his child have a long rest before he set 
out on the arduous race. All the acquisitions made before seven 
years old would tend no more towards his future exaltation than a 
mole-hill towards the elevation of Mont Blanc ; but strength of 
body, love of knowledge, habits of obedience, would be something. 

Happily, children are generaUy too inattentive to derive injury 
from learning ; but when, through a docile, studious, or ambitious 
disposition, they follow up their parents^ wishes, and apply with 
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diligence year after year to their stadies, — too often health, mental 
power, and even life, — are sacrificed. 

But while parents are urged not to oppress their children by 
early burdens of learning, they cannot be too much entreated not 
to neglect their children. It is their duty, — especially the 
mother's, — to be frequently conversing with them. 

Children delight in rational conversation (often more than 
their elders), and those who are much conversed with by good 
and wise parents may be easily distinguished from others by their 
countenances and behaviour. Of course such conversation must 
be reserved for suitable occasions and not cai*ried on to the dis- 
turbance of friends, or the interruption of business (for selfishness 
would be encouraged by allowing children to disregard the claims 
of others); but the good parent will be careful to find oppor- 
tunities for intercourse with the little ones. 

Scripture teaches us that it is a parental duty to answer the 
inquiries of a child. How often is the question foretold and the 
answer dictated ! '^ And it shall be when thy son asketh thee 
in time to come, saying, What is this ? that thou shalt say unto 
him. By strength of hand the Lord brought us out from Egypt." 
(Exod. xiii. 14.) 

Converse, then, much with your children, wise and good 
parents. Be not satisfied with gazing fondly upon their angel 
forms as they play around you, or by pressing them to your bosom 
when they climb upon your knees ; but talk with them as you rise 
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up and as you lie dowo, as you sit in the house and as you walk 
by the way ; — and let the subject be — not elegance, nor affluence, 
nor genius, nor honour; — but the words of God, the wonders He 
has done, the precepts He has taught, the Sayioub He has 
provided : for this is the command given in Deut. vi. 

Teach your children, not only arts and sciences, but those 
things which shall make them yours fob ever. Teach, them to 
pray — kneeling at your knees ; and let no engagement be regarded 
as of greater moment than hearing them their prayers : quit the 
fireside and the social circle for the bedside and the nursery of 
your little ones. Watch over them at play; observe their mi- 
nutest actions; shut not your eyes to their sinful nature, nor 
believe them incapable of injustice or unkindness, of deceit or 
covetousness. Withhold not due correction for grave transgres- 
sions, but let solemn admonition and aifectionate explanation of 
your motives — precede the punishment; and, finally, — desire 
NOTHING so much as to see your beloved children renewed in 
heart, and devoted to the Lord. 

It is a common 8a3dng, that '^ Example is better than precept," 
and the proverb has led to the depreciation of precept ; whereas, 
to compare the two is like comparing the benefits of food and 
sleep, when both are indispensable to existence. But precept is 
apt to be tedious. To render it attractive, illustrations are neces- 
sary ; but it is of paramount importance that the illustrations be 
true : for no deduction can be drawn from fictions (unless they be 
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allegories), no point can be proved, no doctrine established. 
Would the awful end of Absalom have the same terrific power to 
warn, if it were the imagination of the human brain ? The cha- 
racteristic of wisdom is — reflection; but fiction affords no solid 
material for reflection, — it cannot, therefore, promote wisdom as 
effectually as Truth. It is conceded that some fictions have an 
excellent tendency, but a true narrative with the same moral 
would have- a far better tendency, and such narratives might 
always be found. 

The childish narratives contained in this little work are true. 
Most of the stories have never been printed before, but some are 
taken from books. The story of the Little Savage is derived from 
a brief and interesting memoir, published lately at Cambridge, en- 
titled, " William Wimmera." The story of the Little Beggar-boy, 
which closes the book, is derived from "Poor Folks at Home," a 
collection of touching narratives concerning the poor. One short 
anecdote was taken from the pathetic memoir of '^ Emma Yale." 

An abridgement of this Work has been published for the use 
of the poor. It is entitled, " Teaching Myself," and costs only 
Fourpence. By means of that little book, poor cottagers may 
teach themselves to read with hardly any assistance. 
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THIS little work is equally well adapted to the new, or to the 
old system of learning to read. The letters may be called by 
their old names, and the words may be spelt in the old 
manner. If the letters are called by their power, — then in spelling 
such a word as dog — the first consonant would be called by its 
new name, d', and sounded like de unaccented in French, and the 
last two letters would be pronounced as the syllable og ; and the 
child would be taught to say d' — og dog. Words that have no 
consonant at the beginning, such as egg, would not be spelt at all ; 
nor the words the, my, and was. Though introduced in the earliest 
reading lessons, they should be read at sight without spelling. 

Three means are used in this book to facilitate the child's 
progress, — Pictures, classification, and the omission of irregular 
words. 

The great difficulty in learning to read our own language arises 
from the anomalies in its spelling. Why is the e in bread short 
and in bean long ? Why are the words dear and bear so different 
in their pronunciation ? These irregularities occasion the child 
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continual perplexity, and render it dependent upon memory alone. 
The reflecting child who argues from analogy will certainly fall 
into error, while the child, possessed of a mechanical memory, will 
be more successful. 

But if — of aU the powers of the mind — the reasoning are the 
most important, the system on which reading is taught ought to 
be one calculated to strengthen and not to suppress them. 

It has been found necessary in the early lessons to depart from 
the reigning principles of the work, and, for the sake of practice 
in reading, to introduce a few words before their due season. It 
was impossible to compose reading-lessons without such words as 
they was, my, and therefore they occur long before the child is 
acquainted with words of that class. But practice is more im- 
portant than adherence to any system. The child will become 
wearied by lists of words, and must have sentences in order to 
render study delightful. Association also is one of the circum- 
stances on which memory depends, and therefore words occurring 
in a sentence are more easily retained than those in a list. 

As soon as possible the sentences are combined into narratives, 
though great difficulty was found in excluding the words that had 
not been taught. In the last story, where every word was eligible 
for admission, the words last taught are frequently introduced, 
though simpler words would have been preferred, had not the 
perfecting of the little pupil in reading been the specific object 
of the lesson. 



It is suggested that colourinq the letters would render them 
more attractive, and distinguish them better from the pictures. 
They might be coloured by degrees, as a reward to the little 
pupil/or remembering their names. 




K has 

a kettle. 



L has 

a lamb. 



TAese plain- letters 'Are placed opposite the pictured letters, in 
order that the Teacher^ aftet showing one A to the Child, 
may say, " Show me another A;" afid after showing one B, 
may say, " Show me another B." Yet it is far the best to 
tecich the letters first— not /row this booh, or any book — but 
by a Box of Counters. 
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M has 
a mug. 



N has 
a nurse. 



has 
an old man. 




(j has 

a queen. 



R has 
a rose. 



S has 
a sack. 



T has 

a top. 



U has 
a unicorn. 



X has 

a/n express. 



V has 

a vine. 



Y has 

a youth. 
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3, has has C has Q has 

an ape. a baby. a cup. a doll. 




e has 

an eagle. 


{has ghas 
a fox. a gun. 


h has ihas 
a hat. an iron 


a 


^ i 


1 M 


a jar. 


khas 1 
a kite. a la 


has m has 

mp. a mome. 
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e I £r n 1 
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n has 


O has 


^ has 


q has 


a nut. 


an oak. 


apm. 


a quail. 



r has 

a rod. 



S has t has U has 
a sajwer. a table, a unicorn. 



V has 
a viper. 




W has 

a wolf. 



X has y has 

an express, a youth. 
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A WORD TO TEACHERS. 



A LL experienced Teachers are aware that, in 
^•^ order to gain the attention of little 
Children, it is necessary to give their little 
hands some emplojnnent. On this account it 
is advisable to teach the Alphabet, not from a 
book, but by means of a Box of Letters ; and 
to teach words by helping the Child to set 
letters on a SpeUing Tablet, This book ought 
at first to be only the Guide of the Teacher, 
and not the Study of the Child. 
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, , I , - I, , — — -- — - 1— 

Some Teachers begin by teaching their little 
pupils to write ; and this is a good plan, but 
requires great patience — as Children require 
months to learn how to make an O upon a 
slate; but one letter mastered, the rest are 
speedily attained. 
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Bag Bat Bab 



B ag B at B ab 
bag bat bab 



NoTB. — The Child should call the first consonant by its 
sound {not by its name), and he should not divide the two other 
letters, but say W — ag, Bag. 
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Man Mat Map 



Man Mat Map 
man mat map 



Note. — The Teacher is recommended to print on Cards the 
words in these and the following pages^ and to ask the Child to 
place these little cards on the Pictures. 
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Cap Cab Cat 

C ap C ab C at 
c ap c ab c at 
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Hat Ham 



H at H am 
h at h am 
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Fat Fan 

F at F an 
fat fan 
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Lad 




Lap 



L ad 



Lap 



lad 



1 ap 
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Bed Beg 

B ed B eg 
b ed b eg 
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Peg Pen Pet 

Peg Pen Pet 
peg pen pet 
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S^ 





Pin Pig 



Pit 



Pin Pig Pit 



p in p ig p it 
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Sit Sip 

S it S ip 
s it s ip 
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Dog 



Dot 



Dog 



Dot 



dog 



dot 
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d}M/i' 




Hog Hob Hop 



Hog Hob Hop 
hog hob hop 
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Gun Gum 



Gun Gum 



gun gum 
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Rug Run Rub 

Rug Run Rub 
rug run rub 
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I had a cat 
I had a mat 
I had a hat 
I had a rat 
I had a bat 

The cat had a rat 
The cat had a mat 
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A cat is in my hat 
A rat is in my hat 
A bat is in my hat 



My cat is on the mat 
My hat is on the mat 
My rat is on the mat 
My bat is on the mat 
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hen men den pen ten 

1 had a hen 
I had a pen 
I had a den 

Ten men had a hen 
Ten men had a pen 
Ten men had a den 
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My hen is in the den 
My pen is in the den 



The cat is in the den 
The rat is in the den 
The mat is in the den 
The bat is in the den 
The hat is in the den 
Ten men are in the den 
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pig dig wig fig gig 

I had a pig 
I had a fig 
I had a wig 
I had a gig 

I can dig 

My pig had a fig 
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A pig is in the gi 




A wig is in the gi 




A fig is in the gig 
A cat is in the gig 
A rat is in the gig 
A mat is in the gig 
A hat is in the gig 
A hen is in the gig 
A pen is in the gig 
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dog hog log bog fog 



I had a dog 
I had a hog 
I had a log 

I was in the bog 
I was in the fog 
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My dog is in tlie bog 
My hog is in the bog 
My cat is in the bog 
My rat is in the bog 
My pig is in the bog 
My wig is in the bog 
My hen is in the bog 
My pen is in the bog 
My mat is in the bog 
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sun bun gun run tun 

I had a bun 
I had a gun 
I can run 

Rxin in the sun 
Run for a bun 
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My bun is in the tun 
My gun is in the tun 
My dog is in the tun 
My hog is in the tun 
My pig is in the tun 
My wig is in the tun 
My hen is in the tun 
My pen is in the tun 
My cat is in the tun 
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Oat Man Bag Cap Lad 

bat ran nag lap sad 

sat van rag rap had 

fat Fan wag tap bad 

A fat cat A bad cat 
A fat lad A bad lad 
A fat man A bad man 
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Pan Mag Mat Pat Nan 
Fan has a can 
Mag has a bag 
Mat has a cat 
Pat has a bat 
Nan has a fan 

Fan ran to Mag 
Mat ran to Pat 
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A 



Bed Net Leg Hen Bell 
fed met beg den sell 
led get keg men tell 
red wet peg ten well 
I liad a red bed 
I had a wet hen 
I fed ten men in a den 
I led ten men to a well 
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Ben Bet NeU Ned Meg 
Ben has a hen 
Bet has a net 
Nell has a bell 
Ned has a bed 
Meg has a peg 

Ben fed the hen 

Tell Ben to sell the hen 
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Pig 

big 

dig 
win Md fig 
kin lid gig 

I had a pig A big pig 
I had a kid A big kid 
I had a kit A big kit 



Rt 

bit 

kit 

fit 

hit 



i 



MiE 

biU 

fill 

hiU 

kiU 
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Bill hid my kit 
Bill hid it in the pit 
Bill hid my wig 
Bill hid it in the tin 



The pig bit the kid 
Bill hit the pig 
Bill hid the kid 
Bill will kill the pig 
The pig is in the mill 
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If 
Dog Mop Cot Hob Fox 

bog pop dot rob box 

log sop got nob ox 

fog top hot sob 

hog hop not Bob 

Bob has got a box 
Bob has got a fox 
Bob has got a cot 
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Bob has got a hog 

Bob has got a d(^ 
Bob has got a top 

Bob has got hot sop 
Bob is not in the fog 
Bob is in his cot 
Did Bob sob in his cot 
Bob did sob Jog the cot 
My top is in my box 
My sop is on the hob 
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Jug Nut Sun 

dug cut bun 
mug but fun 
rug hut gun 

I had a jug I 

I had a mug I 

I had a gun I 

I had a bun I 



Tub Bud 

cub cud 
rub mud 

had a hut 
had a nut 
had a Pug 
had a rug 
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Bob lias got a bun 
Bill has got a gun 
Bet has got a jug 
Fan has got a mug 

t 

My Pug is on the rug 
My Pug is in the hut 
My Pug has run in the mud 
Pug is in the tub 
Rub Pug on the rug 
Out up a bun 
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Lad Bed Kid Eod Bud 

ad ed id od ud 

had led bid sod mud 

sad fed did cod cud 

bad red hid hod 

Ned had a kid 
Ned fed his kid 
Ned hid his kid 
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Ned has hit his leg 
Has Ned got a bed 
He has a bed in his hut 
Bid Ned sit on his bed 
Let him get up at six 
Get him a bit of cod 
Ned cut up his cod 
Ned has a red rug 
His kid is on the rug 
Ned is in his tub 
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in 



Cat Net Pit Cot Nut 

at et it ot ut 

fat wet sit hot hut 

rat get hit not cut 

vat yet kit dot but 

My cat has a fat kit 
It is on the mat 
A rat is in the vat 
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Bet got wet in the pit 

Nat lias a mud hut 

If at will let Bet in 

It is not wet in the hut 

Did Bet get ill in the wet 

Bet is not Ul yet 

Did Bet get a nut 

Tes, Bet got ten 

Did Bet get a bun 

Tes, Bet got six 
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Cab Web Bib Hob Tub 

ab eb ib ob ub 

dab fib cob rub 

Bab nib sob cub 

Bill is a big lad 
Bill has a cob 
A cob is a big nag 
Bill can get on his cob 
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It is wet 

Bob will get wet 

Has Bob got a cab 

Bob has got a cab 

Bob will not get wet in it 

Bob has got sop in a cup 

The cup is on the hob 

The sop is not hot yet 

Has Bob got a bib 

Get his bib Get his sop 
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Bag Leg Pig Dog Jug 

ag eg ig og ug 

rag peg big log mug 

wag beg dig jog rug 

Meg has a big dog 
Meg fed the dog 
The dog cau sit up 
The dog can beg 
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Bill has a bad dog 
His dog bit the cat 
The cat ran up the yat 
Get a rod Hit the dog 

Ben has got a bun 
It is in his bag 
Ben fed Poll on bun 
Ben cut it up 
Poll had a big bit 
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Man Hen Pin John Bun 

an en in on im 

can den sin sun 

ran men win run 

Fan Ben din gun 

Ben ran to Fan 
Fan ran to Ann 
Ann ran to John 
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John was a big man 

John had a cot 

It was on the top of a hill 

Ben ran up the hill 

Ben did rap at the cot 

Eap — rap — rap 

Let me in, John 

John let Ben in 

John had sop on the hob 

Ben will sup on sop 
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m 



Cap Step Dip Mop Oup 

ap ep ip op up 
lap Mp hop sup 

tap sip sop pup 

Ben has a fat pup 
Dip it in the tub 
Rub it on my lap 
It can sip sop 
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Tom led a big dog 
His dog met a pig 
His dog bit. the pig 
Tom will not let Ms big 
dog kill the pig 

The step is wet 
Mop the step 
Kub the step well 
A mat is on the step 
A pup is on the mat 
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1 

Ham Hem Swim Tom Sum 

am em im om um 

jam Mm hum 

Ben can hum well 
Fan can hem well 
Tom can swim well 
John can sum well 
Sam can hop well 
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Ten men will snp in mj cot 
Get a jng Get a mug 
Get a cnp of jam 
Get a bit of ham 
Get the leg of an ox 
Kill a fat duck 
Kill a fat hen 

Ten men will sup well 

Tom IB a hig lad 

Tom is not as big as a man 
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Sal Bell Mm Doll Hull 

al eU ill oU ull 

mall well hill oil cull 

Sal has a big doll 
It has a red hat 
BiU has a Poll 
It bit his leg 
A mill is on the hill 
A man is in the mill 
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A rat is hid in the box 
A dog can kill the rat 
A fox is hid in the pit 
Can a dog kill the fox 
A big dog can kill it 

A rat is not as big as a cat 
A cat is not as big as a pig 
A pig is not as big as a hog 
A hog is not as big as a nag 
A nag is not as big as an ox 
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i' 



N 



Pack Neck Kick Cock Duck 

ack eck ick ock uck 

back deck sick lock tuck 

Jack has a duck 
It can swim 
Dick has a cock 
It can peck 
Sam has a nag 
It can kick 
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Jack got on a pack 
Jack fell back 
Pick him up 
Jack hit his neck 

Dick got on a rick 
Dick fell back 
Dick bit his hip 
Dick is in bed 

Tom got on the back of a 
big nag. Tom fell back 

Tom got a bad kick on his 
neck. Tom is in bed 
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Bags Legs Pigs Dogs Jugs 

rags begs digs hogs mugs 
pegs figs jogs rugs 

Dick has six pigs 
The pigs can suck 
Sal has six hens 
The hens can peck 
Bob has six ducks 
Ducks can swim 



Ann has six cats 
The cats can lap 
, Jack has six dogs 
The dogs can lick 
Sam has six nags 
The nags can kick 
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Ann sells bags 
Fan sells rags 
Jack sells guns 
Bet sells buns 
Sal sells jugs 
Sam sells rugs 
Bill sells wigs 
Will sells pigs 
Bell sells socks 
Ben sells cocks 
Bob sells hats 
Rob sells bats 



Ned sits in his hut 
He pats his dog 
He sups on buns 
He fills his tub 
He dips in it 
He rubs his back 
He rubs his legs 
He picks nuts 
He locks his box 
He gets on his nag 
He jogs on 
He gets back 
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f \ 



Hay Bee Pie Hoe Pew 

A E ly O U 

Ba be bi bo bu 

Da de di do du 

Fa fe fi 

Ha he hi 

•W" • • • 

Ja je ji 

Ka ke ki 



fo 



fu 



ho hu 
ko ku 
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La le li lo lu 

Ma me mi mo mu 

Na ne ni no nu 

Pa pe pi po pu 

Ra Re ri ro ru 

Sa se si so su 

Ta te ti to tu 



Wa we wi wo wu 
Ya ye yi yo yu 
Za ze zi zo zu 



V 
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The Teacher should now begin to place a pencil-marh over the 
letters not sounded, in order to save the child from per- 
plexity. For example, let the follounng words be thus marhed 
: — hay, tea, give, you, buy. 



Sit on the hay 
Let me sit by you 
We will have tea 
We have no cups 
Get ten cups 
We have no buns 
Get ten buns 
We have no eggs 
Get ten eggs 
Get a hot pie 
Cut ten bits 



Pat has no hat 
Jack has no pack 
Moll has no doll 
Ben has no hen 
Bill has no mill 
Nell has no bell 
Joe has no doe 
May has no jay 
Di has no pie 
Sam has no ham 
Bet has no net 
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Sue may buy a bun. 
Joe may buy a gun. 

Sal may buy a fig. 
Ben may buy a pig. 

Dick may buy a bow. 
Nell may buy a hoe. 

Bill may buy a jug. 
Will may buy a mug. 

Bob may buy a nag. 
Ann may buy a bag. 

Sam may buy a dog. 
John may buy a hog. 



F 
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A man led six lads to a hut. 

Ben was a fat lad. 

Ned was a big lad. 

Pat was a bad lad. 

Hal was a gay lad. 

Jack was a sick lad. 

Bob was a sad lad. 

The six lads sat on a red rug in 
the hut. 

The man fed the lads on buns, 
on figs, on nuts, on jam, on ham, on 
duck -pie. 
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The man let Ben have a top. 
He let Ned have a gun. 
He let Hal have a box. 
He let Jack have a hat. 
He let Bob have a bat. 



But Pat was a bad lad. 

< 

Pat hit Hal on his back. 
So Pat had no bag, no box, no 
mug, no hat, no top. 

Did Pat sob ? Yes, he did. 
He sat on the step. 
He did not go in. 
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Dick was in rags. 

He had no hat. 

He had no socks. 

He had no bed. 

He lay on the hay in the mud. 

Did he beg by the way? 

Yes, he did. 

He met a man by a well. 

The man had a bag of buns. 

He let Dick have a bun. 

He let Dick go to his cot. 

He let him dig. He let him sup. 

Let him run to buy a pie. 
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God is on high. 

He can see you. 

You will die. 

Men will die.. 

God will not die. 

Men sin. 

God can-not sin. 

It is a sin to tell a lie. 

God can-not lie. 

He has fed you. 

Say to Him, 

"If I die, let me go 

" To see my God in the sky." 
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Ba-by La-dy Po-ny Pen-ny Pup-py 



Kit-ty is td-dy 
Bet-ty is hap-py 
Pat-ty is ro-sy 
Het-ty is gid-dy 
My po-ny is la-zy 
My hen is sil-ly 
My pup-py is fat 
My pie is hot 
My bed is red 



San-dy is ill 
He has no bed 
He is in rags 
Go to see him 
Go on the po-ny 
Give him hot tea 
Buy him a bed 
Sit by him 
Be still 
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The la-dy lay on the so-fa. 
The ba-by lay in the cot. 
Let ba-by lie on my lap. 
Let me give ba-by a kiss. 
Let me buy ba-by a doll. 
I wiU say, "By-by, Ba-by." 

Fan-ny may pick a lil-y. 
Em-my may pick a pan-sy. 
Jes-sy may pick a daisy, 
Dol-ly may pick a pop-py. 
Mat-ty may pick a tu-lip. 
Let-ty may pick a lu-pin. 
Liz-zy may pick a li-lac. 
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Bon-net Wagrgon lUb-bit Cam-el Kit-ten 

Bil-ly has six rab-bits. 
Bet-sy has ten hens. 
Lot-ty has six kit-tens. 
Rob-by has ten dogs. 
Ann has a yel-low bon-net. 
Em-ma has a H-lac rib-bon. 
Ned has a red jack-et. 
Ro-sa has a sil-ver mug. 
Bil-ly has a big wag-gon. 
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Sam is a rag-ged lad. 
His jacl^-et is rag-ged. 
He has no dad-dy. 
He has no mam-my. 
He has not a pen-ny. 

I will give you a bed. 
I will give you a hat. 
I will give you a jack-et. 
I will give you buns. 
I will give you tea. 
I will give you a pie. 

Sam, will you dig ? 
Yes. I will not beg. 
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Sal-ly has a don-key. 

Sal-ly sells eggs. 

I will buy an egg. 

I will pay Sal-ly. 

I have a pen-ny. 

It is in my pock-et. 

I will give the egg to Joe. 

We will go to the sea. 
Sue will dip you in the sea. 
Sue will step in. 
You will be wet. 
Sue will rub you. 
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May I go to see Ted-dy? 
No, it is so fog-gy. 
No, it is so mud-dy. 
You will get so wet. 
May I go in the wag-gon ? 
Yes, Ro-ly, you may go. 

Ted-dy was at the win-dow. 
He ran to let Ro-ly in. 
Ted-dy span his top. 
He had a kit-ten. 
He had six rab-bits. 
He had a lin-net. 

Ro-ly got in the wag-gon to go back. 
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tar 


Fir 


DoT-imome) 


ar 


ir 


or 


far 


sir 


for 


iar 


her 


• 

nor 



I have got a y el-low jar for Kit-ty. 
I have got a sil-ver pen for Ro-ly. 
I have got a li-lac bag for Su-san. 

I 

I 

I have got a tea-pot for Em-ma. 
I have got a ham-mer for John-ny. 
I have got a top for Tom-my. 
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Six lads will visit us. 

Go to the lar-der. 

Get a leg of mut-ton. 

Get six tur-nips. 

Go to the gar-den. 

Get for-ty dam-sons for a pie. 

Lay the din-ner in the par-lour. 

Let us be-gin din-ner. 

Din-ner is o-ver. 

Let us sit by the riv-er. 

Let us run up the hill. 

Let us go in-to the cot. 

Get us for sup-per sev-en buns, 
sev-en cups of co-coa, a bit of ba-con, 
a pat of but-ter. 
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Slug Stag Skip Snow Swim 

sly stack skin snug swell 

slow stay sky snufF 

slap step skull 

A fox is sly. A slug is slow. 
Jack Mar-tin has a stack of hay. 
He will give his po-ny hay in win-ter. 
He goes to mar-ket on his po-ny. 
He sells tur-nips at mar-ket. 
He sells rab-bit skins for hats. 
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Six lads will go in the wag-gon. 

The wag-gon is slow. 

The wag-gon will stop at an inn. 

Let the hor-ses have hay. 

Stop at an inn for sup-per. 

Did Ann spill co-coa on her frock? Yes. 

Did Bob jog her el-bow ? Yes. 

Did Ann fret to see the slop ? Yes. 

Did Bob slap his sis-ter? Yes. 

Let him go in-to the cor-ner. 

Let him stay till he begs par-don. 

Let him kiss his sis-ter. 

Ann will par-don him. 

Ann will skip in the gar-den. 

Bob will run in the snow. 
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Grub Crow Frock Brick Trap 

gray cry fry bray try 

grow crab frill bran tray 

grim crack fret brim trot 



The don-key brays 
The cock crows 
The spi-der spins 
The duck swims 
The po-ny trots 
The rob-in flies 



Het-ty hems frills 
Al-fred can spell 
Su-san scrubs pans 
Bill lays bricks 
Ned cracks nuts 
Jack sets traps 
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Ann nurs-es her ba-by sis-ter. 

The ba-by is ill. It cries. It frets. 

Ann pets it. Ann kiss-es it. 

Ann lays it in its cot. 

Ann rocks it. Ann says, By-by. 

The doc-tor says ba-by is bet-ter. 

Ann will dress it in a gray frock. 

Ann sits at the win-dow. 

Ba-by sees the hors-es. Ba-by crows. 

Let ba-by lie on the car-pet. 

Ba-by has fat legs. Ba-by kicks. 

Ba-by will grow big. 

Tray is a big dog. 

Tray Ucks ba-by. Ba-by pats Tray. 

Ba-by can sit on Tray's back. 

G 
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Plum 

pluck 

plug 

play 



Fly 
flat 

flock 
flog 



Riot Clock Glut-ton 



blow clog 

blue clap 
black clad 



glad 
glue 
glen 



Get a cab for us. Step in. 
Stop at the tail-or's to buy a jack-et. 
Stop at the hat-ter's to buy a hat. 
Stop at the dra-per's to buy a frock. 
Stop at the ba-ker's to buy plum-buns. 
Stop at the cab-i-net ma-ker's to buy 
a crib, a car-pet, a, so-fa. 
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Kit-ty will pay a vi-sit to A-my. 

A-my will let Kit-ty see her dolls. 

A-my has six dolls — a big doll, a 
ti-ny doll, a rag doll, a wax doll, a 
black doll, a ba-by doll. 

Her big doll has a blue bon-net. 

Her ti-Dty doll has a red frock. 

Her rag doll has a yel-low a-pron. 

Her wax doll has a li-lac bag. 

Her black doll has a crim-son jack-et 

Her baby doll has a bib, and a cap. 

Did A-my give a doll to Kit-ty ? 

Yes, A-my did give hef a doll. 

Kit-ty has got the big doll. 

Kit-ty is so glad. 
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Spade 


Pail 


(Jake 


Gate 


Rain 


ade 


ale 


ake 


ate 


ane 


maid 


rail 


make 


slate 


lane 


paid 
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lake 
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skate 


stain 


bade . 


snail 


spake 


plate 


grain 


sad 


Sal 


back 
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man 


ad 
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The gar-den-er has a spade, a rake, and a hoe. 
The car-pen-ter has a ham-mer and nails. 
The maid has a mop, a pail, and a tub. 
Su-san has tape, bob-bin, and but-tons. 
James has cake, figs, and rai-sins on his tray. 
Jane has plates and jugs on her dress-er. 
Wil-fred has a slate and a map in his bag. 
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Sam was a glut-ton. 

He ate plum-cake till he was sick. So the 
doc-tor came and gave him bit-ter stuff, 

Sam cried, and said, " I will not be a glut- 
ton a-gain/^ 

Su-san made him a cake, and gave it to Sam, 

Sam said, " Pray give me a knife and plates,'* 

Sam cut up the cake. He cut a big bit and 
laid it on a plate. He gave it to Su-san, 

He gave bits of cake to the maids. 

Ann said, " I will not have the cake.'' 

Sam beg-ged her to take it. 

" No," said Ann, " I will not." 

So Sam hid a bit of cake in Ann's bag, 

Sam ate a wee bit of cake. 

He gave big bits to his sis-ters, Ju-ly, and 
Em-my, and Pat-ty, and Het-ty, and Liz-zy. 

He gave bits of cake to the lads in the lane. 

So Sam gave a-way his cake. 
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Beak 


Leaf 


Leap 


Glean 


Beat 


eke 


efe 


epe 


ene 


ete 


weak 


beef 


weep 


bean 


feet 


meek 


reef 


creep 


green 


sweet 


speak 


grief 


sleep 


clean 


treat 


deck 


deaf 


step 


ben 


pet 
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Ned will have ba-con and beans for din-ner. 

James will have mut-ton and peas. 

Sam will have veal and greens. 

Bob will have cod and po-ta-toes. 

Dick will have beef and tur-nips. 

Fred will have cake and cream. 

Tom will have plums and pat-ties. 
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Mis-ter Mor-ley gave Al-fred a gar-den. 
Mis-tress Mor-ley gave Mm a spade and a hoe. 
Al-fred sow-ed seeds, and dug up weeds. 
He made an ar-bour in the gar-den. 
He let clem-a-tis grow o-ver the ar-bour. 

In sum-mer Al-fred said to his sis-ters, 

" Pray en-ter my gar-den and sit in my ar-bour. '^ 

He gave his sis-ters a nose-gay. 

He pick-ed lu-pins and Hlies and li-lacs. 

He pick-ed rb-ses and tu-lips and pan-sies. 

■ • • • 

He pick-ed sweet peas aiid blue-bells. 
He made a sweet and a pret-ty nose-gay. 
He led his sis-ters to liis green ar-boUr. 

A tea-tray Was in the ar-bour. 
A tea-pot and cups ihd plates were in the tray. 
Cakes and buns aild ^liims Were on the plates. 
So Al-fred and his sis-ters had tea in the ar-bour. 
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Ride Stile Vine Hive Kite 

ide ile iae ive ite 

hide mile fine dive bite 

slide file wine drive spite 

bride smile nine five write 

kid mill pin give pit 

id il in iv it 

James is sev-en. He can read and spell. 

Al-fred is nine. He can write a let-ter. 

Ro-ly is ten. He can do sums on a slate. 

Let Ned ride on the bay po-ny. 

IjCt Ro-ly fly his kite on the hill. 

Let Al-fred blow his tmm-pet by the mill. 
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Let US go, Fred, and see a sick man. 

Let us get o-ver the high stile. 

I see John-ny at the gate. He is five. 

He cries and says, " Dad-dy is ill." 

Let us give wine and gru-el to the sick man. 

The man says, " If I die, will you take 
John-ny ? His Mam-my died in the win-ter. 
He has no-bo-dy to feed him, or lead him right.'' 

Yes, I will take John-ny. 

The sick man is glad. 

The sick man died, and John-ny cried. 

* 1 • 

John-ny goes to the grave in his black dress. 

We will feed John-ny, and give him a bed. 

We will try to keep him from e-vil. 

We will speak to him of Je-sus. 

Wm John-ny do as he is bid? 

John-ny will not for-get his Dad-dy and 
his Mam-my. He will pray to God to par-don 
his sins, and to take him to the sky^ if he die. 
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Foal Boat Rope Smoke Stone 

ole ote ope oke one 

hole coat soap joke bone 

soul goat kope fepoke mban 

stole doat Pope clbftk groan 



doll 
ol 



cot 

ot 



top 
op 



clock 
ock 



John 



My go^t has a kid. 
My ass has a foal. 
My cat has a kit-ten. 
My dog has a pup-py. 
My po-ny likes oal9. 
My goat likes tuf-hips. 
My dog likes boUes. 



tJbgs bite. 
I^ucks dive. 
Hor-ses kick. 
Hem peek. 
Rams butt 
Snails cireep. 
Goats leap^ 



J 

t 
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I will give Jane Jones a sack of coals. 

I will give John Bar-ton a gray coat. 

I will give Kate Neale a bowl of s«t^go. 

I will give Ann Da- vis a box of soap. 

I will give Mar-ga-ret Hill a scar-let cloak. 

I will give Su'-san Ben-n4t a blue A-pron. 

I will give Sal-ly Mor-gan a green dress. 

I will give Nel-ly Cobb a jug of gru-el. 

I will give Bet-Sey Read a big loaf. 

I will give Sam Webb a rib of beef. 

Jack liv-ed close by a riv-er. 

He had a boat of his own. 

He tied a rope to his boat. 

He said to his lads, " We will row the boat." 

His wife stay-ed at home in the cot. 

It rain-ed and haiUed, and Jack got wet. 

He was glad to get home and to sit in his cot. 

His wife dried his blue fcoat lii thi6 smoke. 

Jack had ba-con and eggs for sup-pef . 
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Rude 


Cube 


Mule 


Tune 
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A rude lad broke the win-dow. 
A cru-el lad beat the mule. 
A gree-dy lad stole the fruit. 
A la-zy lad rose late from bed. 
A gid-dy lad spill-ed the cream. 
A clev-er lad made the boat. 
A ti-dy lad weed-ed the gar-den. 



A cube has six sides. 
A globe has no sides. 



Make a cube of stone. 
I Make a globe of snow. 
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Tom is a big lad. 
He gets up at five. 
He feeds the hens. 
He sells the eggs. 
He rides on the mule. 
He loads the wag-gon. 
He leads the hor-ses. 
He rows the boat. 
He makes the but-ter. 
He bakes the loaves. 
He heats the stove. 
He fills the tubs. 
He cleans the win-dows 
He waits at din-ner. 
He digs in the gar-den. 
He picks the fruit. 
He sweeps a- way leaves. 
He makes up fa-gots. 
He takes up coals. 



I have a home 
Close by a stream. 
I have a hive 
And heaps of bees. 
I have a vine and 
Sweet green grapes, 
I have a flute, 
I play sweet tunes. 
I have a foal, 
I stroke his mane. 
I have a lad, 
He is not rude ; 
He has a kite. 
It flies so high. 
It seems a speck 
Up-on the sky. 
He goes to glean. 
I go to reap. 
We sleep at home. 
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Cake 


Beak 
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Dake 
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poll is green. Poll ean speak- 
Poll can say, " It is a fine day." 
■ Poll can fly. Poll has a beak. 
I have no beak, but I have lips. 
Poll cau-not speak as well as I can. 
Poll can peek cake. Poll can bite. 
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Will is a wea-ver. He weaves stuff. 
Bob is a bar-ber, ^ He has a ra-zor, 

?e-ter is %pi-per. He pipes to his flock. 

Ben is a ba-ker. He makes loaves. 

Mat is a m^-son. He cuts stone. 

Tpm is a tail-or. He makes coats. 

Tim is a ti-ler. He lays tiles. 
Taf-fy is a tan-ner. He soaks skins. 

Sam is a sail-or. He sails in a boat. 

Ned is a nail-er. He makes nails. 

Mic is a mill-er. He has a mill. 

Pat is a por-tei:. He taljjes bur-dei[is. 

]8ob i? a but-ler.. He keeps wine, 

Col is a; cut-ler. He sells knives. 

Pan is a dra-per. He sells caH-co* 

Hal is a h£|t-ter. He sells hats. 

Per ia a pie-man. He sells pies, 

Ted is a tin-man. He makes pans. 

Kit is a cab-man. He drives cabs. 
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Gate Beat Kite Boat Fruit 

prate' heat mite coat mute 

slate meat bite moat brute 

state treat kite stoat flute 

ate ete ite ote ute 

at et it ot ut 

Ben has made me a kite. He has made it 
of pa-per. I hope it will fly high in the sky. 
Ben has made me a boat, as well as a kite- 
The boat will float on the lake. It has a sail. 
I will get a rope. I will tie it to my boat. 
I can-not get in-to my boat. I am big. 
My sis-ter has a ti-ny doll. 
It can go in my ti-ny boat. 
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Jack has a tame goat. Its name is Bil-ly, 
It likes to eat the greens in the gar-den. 
Do not let Bil-ly get into the gar-den. 
Bil-ly may go in the lane. 
He may eat a heap of tur-nip-tops. 

"Pol-ly and Bes-sy, you may go and pick 
fruit in the gar-den. Take a big leaf to lay the 
fruit u-pon. Do not take the fruit. I will 
make a pie of the fruit.'' 

Pol-ly and Bes-sy said, " We will do as you 
bid us.'" But Pol-ly ate a plum. 

"Oh, Pol-ly, I will not let you pick fruit 
again. Bes-sy may pick fruit. I have made 
the pie.'' 

Bes-sy begs for Pol-ly, "Pray let PoUy 
have a bit." 

" I will give her a bit, as you beg for 
her." 

H 
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Spade Read Ride Load Rude 

fade need hide rode 

bade speed side mode 

trade steed slide trode 

ade ede ide ode ude 

ad ed id od ud 

May I make hay '' Yes, you may. 
Will you buy me a rake ? Yes, I will. 
The maids will make hay as well as you. 
The men have begun to mow. 
I hope it will not rain: for rain will wet 
the hay. 

The sun will dry the hay. 
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Get five rakes for the maids. 

Get a ti-ny rake for Tom-my. 

Tom-my may make a hlay-cock. 

We will dine on the hay-cock. 

Let us lay the plates on a heap close by. 

We have a loaf and but-ter. 

We have beef and beans. 

Let us hide Tom-my in the hay. 

We can-not see him. He is hid-den. 

Tom-my may go to sleep in the hay. 

Wake, Tom-my, wake; it is time to load 
the wag-gon with hay. 

Tom-my may ride on the top of the hay. 

We will save the hay for the steeds in the 
win-ter. 

« 

Jack sweeps ar-way mud from the road. 
He is a rude lad. He is glad to see spots of 
mud on the man. 
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Rain Glean Vine Stone Tune 

stain seen line moan 

train beau mine bone 

crane mean fine tone 

ane ene ine one une 
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I have a dog. His name is Tray, 
He can swim well. 

James drop-ped his hat in the riv-er. 
Tray seiz-ed it and laid it at the feet of 
James. 

James pat-ted Tray on the back. 

Tray was pleas-ed and wag-ged his tail. 

James gave Tray a bone to pick. 
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Tray never bites, but he licks. 

Tray has a fine tail. 

Tray has black legs. Tray has a black spot 
on his back. 

Tray moans. Is he in pain ? Yes. 

Did you beat him ? Yes, I did. 

Tray stole a bit of meat. 

Fie, fie, my Tray. Nev-er steal. I do not 
like to beat you, but I like you to be-have 
well. 

Tray will not steal a-gain. 

I have grapes on my vine. 

Do not pick the grapes. 

I mean to give the grapes to a sick man. 
The sick man can-not eat meat, he is so ill. 

His lips are dry. He will like to suck my 
fine sweet grapes. 

Can he sip wine ? Yes. 
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PaU Seal Tile Foal Mule 

nail heal file mole rule 

snail feel stile pole 
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Ba-by has socks on his feet. My sis-ter 
makes the socks. 

Ba-by creeps like a snail on the car-pet 
Ba-by can-not get up. Ba-by Js so weak. 
Keep the dog a-way from ba-by. 
Ba-by is a-fraid of the dog. 
"Will he bite ba-by ? No. 
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Ba-by can-not speak, but he can smile so 
sweet-ly. Try to a-muse him. 

Beat a drum; play a tune; spin a top. 

Ba-by is sleep-y. It is time to un-dress 
him. Let him lie on my lap. 

Can you un-tie his frock ? Yes. 

I will wrap him in his flan-nel robe. 

Let me rub his feet. Lay him in his crib. 

A mule is big-ger than a don-key. 

A big lad can ride up-on a mule. 

Jack beats his mule to make it go. I hope 
he is not cru-el to his mule. 

Sam nev-er beats his po-ny ; it will go well 
if Sam speaks to it, and pats it, and strokes 
its neck. 

Meg takes the pail to the well. Meg fills it 
and takes it home. Meg nev-er spills a drop. 
Meg goes like a snail, for her back is weak. 
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Lame Cream Lime Home 

maim beam time loam 

came dream clime foam 

frame steam crime dome 

ame eme ime ome ume 

am em im om um 

We will go by the train. 

We will go to the sea. 

Let us pack up. 

I will take a big black box. 

Tie it on the top of the cab. 

May I take my doll ? Yes, you may. 

May Fred take his dog ? 

No, the dog may not go in the train. 
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Let US get tick-ets for the train. 

Let us get in. Sit by my side. 

The steam makes the train go on. 

The train stops. We are at the sea. 

Will you dip in the sea ? 

Yes, I will. I am not a-fraid. 

Ba-by is a-fraid. It cries and it screams. 

We will not dip ba-by a-gain in the sea. 
We will not make him cry. 

Let us go in a boat on the sea. 

Do not be a-fraid. The boat will not 
up-set if you sit still. 

Let us go home. Let us go by the train. 

Tray is at the gate. He wags his tail — 
he is so glad to see us a-gain. 

» 

The cat got on the dress-er, and lap-ped 
the cream. 

Ann came in, and made her run a-way. 
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Heap Wipe Rope 

steep ripe soap 

creep tripe hope 

epe ipe ope upe 



ep 



ip 



op 



up 



Jane has a stain on her clean frock. 
Will soap take a-way the stain ? No. 
Jane has eat-en fruit. 
Jane let the fruit drop on her frock. 

I hope Pat-ty will not be kill-ed. 
Pat-ty sits on the win-dow-sill, and wipes 
the panes. 
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James has a tame rab-bit. 

He feeds it on greens and oats, and bar-ley 
and tur-nip-tops. 

He goes in-to the lane, and picks leaves and 
Weeds for his Bun-ny. 

Bun-ny will lie in his coat, and hide his 
nose in his pock-et. 

Did you ev-er see a li-on ? 

I have seen a li-on. It was not tame ; but 
it did not eat me, for it was lock-ed up in 
its den. I have seen him eat his meals. A 
big bit of beef was his din-ner. 

A lame man drop-ped his stick in the road. 
A lad came by and pick-ed up the stick, and 
gave it to the man. 

The man smi-led and said, " I creep like a 
snail — you leap like a stag ; but you are not 
rude to me — you try to help me.'' 
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rA 


band 


end 


ond 


w 


land 


bend 


pond 


'^B^ 


sand 


lend 


fond 


Hand 


stand 


mend 




and 


grand 


friend 





A dog has feet, but a dog has no hand. 

An ape has a hand like a man. 

Did you ev-er see an ape eat fruit ? 

He takes the fruit in his hand, and he 
bites it and eats it like a man. 

He can stand up like a man, but he likes 
bet-ter to go on his hands and feet. 



I have a friend. Her name is Su-san. 

I am so fond of her, I will lend her my 
doll. I will let her ride on my don-key. I 
will try to please her. 
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Mamma Grand-mamma 
and Grand-papa 

Pa-pa will take you to see Grand-papa. 
He will let you ride on the black po-ny. 

Mam-ma will stay at home, and ba-by will 
stay at home. 

Grand-papa lives far a-way o-ver the hills. 

Trot a-way on the po-ny. Stop at the gate. 

Grand-papa stands at the gate. He leads 
you into the par-lour to see Grand-mamma. 

You may sit on her knee till tea-time. 
Grand-mamma is fond of you. 

Grand-mamma is weak. Lead her by the 
hand into the gar-deu. Grand-mamma will let 
you feed the ducks in the pond. 
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sheet show shall 

sheaf ship shut 

she shop shake 

shy shell shame 

Sheep shine shed shade 

I have a maid. Her name is Jane. 

She sweeps the par-lour and nur-se-ry. 

She makes the beds and the cribs. 

She shakes the mats and the rugs. 

She bakes the cakes and the pies. 

She shells the peas and the beans. 

She hems the sheets and cur-taius. 

She cleans the knives and the sil-ver. 

She takes up the tray at din-ner time. 

She shuts the shut-ters at sun-set. 

She buys the but-ter and the ba-con. 

She rubs the sil-ver tea-pot. 

She dress-es the babe, and feeds him. 

She shows him the sheep on the green. 
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Sash Fish Brush 

ash ish ush 

I wish to be a fish-er-man, and take a net, 
and go in a boat to get fish. 

I wish to be a sail-or, and sail in a ship on 
the sea, and go to lands far a-way. 

I wish to be a shep-herd, and keep sheep 
on the hills, and play tunes on a ilute. 

The names of my dogs are Shock, Brush, 
and Dash. 

Shock is shag-gy. He fol-lows me on the 
road. 

Brush is black. He lies in a ken-nel by 
the gate. 

Bash likes to rush in-to the sea. 
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wheat 


when 




white 


whip 




whine 


whim 




while 


whim-per 


Wheel 


why 


whis-per 



Al-fred, why do you whine so ? 

The wheel of my wag-gon is bro-ken. 

Wil-ly, why do you whine so ? 

The lash of my whip is cut. 

Hen-ry, why do you whine so ? 

My white dog has got no tail. 

Why do you whine and whim-per for a 
white dog which is not a-live ? 

The tail can be nail-ed on a-gain. 

A lash can be made for the whip. The 
wheel of the wag-gon can be mend-ed. 

We will not whine and whim-per a^gain. 
We will try to please Par-pa. 
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J 

Go quick-ly to the window. 
You will see the Queen go by. 
Tell me which is the Queen. 
She has a white bon-net on to-day. 
She smiles sweet-ly as she goes by. 

Ann is as qui-et as a lamb. When Mam- 
ma is ill she speaks in a whis-per, and steps 
as if her feet were vel-vet. 

Jane runs quick-ly. When Mam - ma 
wish-es for her bag, Jane runs quick-ly to 
get it. Mam-ma says she is like a stag, she 
is so quick. 

Shall Jane sit by Mam-ma while Mam-ma 
reads ? No ; Jane will not sit quite still. 

Jane shall a-muse the ba-by when it is 
a-wake. She shall shake the bells to please 
ba-by. But Ann shall hush ba-by to sleep, and 
Ann shall wait on Mam-ma when she is sick. 
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Ark 


Arm 


Cart 


Horn 


Purse 


dark 


harm 


tart 


com 


nurse 


bark 


farm 


start 


bom 


curse 



I will take you to a shop. I will take my 
purse in my pock-et. Ed-ward, you will like 
a horn. When you blow it, Ba-by will crow. 
Jane will like a box of pails and bowls, and 
spades, and rakes, and forks, for a farm. 
Rob-ert will like an ark of an-i-mals. Can 
you tell the names of the an-i-mals ? 

I see a li-on, and a fox, and a rab-bit, and 
a sheep, and a goat, and a horse, and a dog, 
and a ti-ger, and a stag, and a duck, and a 
tur-key, and a rob-in, and a ra-ven. 
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Mar-tin came to see his grand-papa. 

He came in the train. His nurse sat by him. 
It was dark when he stop-ped at the gate, and 
he was ta-ken up to bed. 

When he a- woke he got up, and be-gan to 
play. He ran in-to the yard. A lad-der was in 
the yard. Mar-tin wish-ed to get up the lad-der. 
A lad said to him, " Do not get on the lad-der." 
But Mar-tin said, " I will." He tri-ed to get 
up to the top. But the lad-der fell back, and 
Mar-tin fell back and broke his arm. He was 
in pain. He cri-ed. The nurse ran in-to the 
yard. She piek-ed him up. She got in-to a 
cart. Mar-tin sat on her knee. A man drove 
Mar-tin to see the doc-tor. The doc- tor tied a 
band on his arm. 

Mar-tin came back pale and sad. Grand- 
papa said, " You had bet-ter go home ; for if 
you stay in my farm, you may get in-to harm." 
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thin throat thun-der 

thick throw thir-ty 

thorn throne thir-teen 

Thief thumb three Thurs-day 

A thief steals. It is wick-ed to steal. 
God has bid us not to steaL 

Sal-ly was three, yet she was a thief. 
Nurse came in-to the nurs-e-ry. She had a 
pat of but-ter on a plate. Sal-ly seiz-ed the 
pat. She ran a-way and ate it a-lone. Was 
not she a thief? Yes, she was. 

A thief met a man. He slip-ped his hand 
in-to the man's pock-et. He seiz-ed the man's 
purse. The thief ran a-way. The man had 
not seen the thief take his purse. When he 
came home he miss-ed it. He was sad. 
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Kate was sent to pick a rose for Mam-ma. 

She has got a thorn in her thumb. 

She feels pain. She can-not use her hand. 
Pa-pa wish-es to see her thumb. 

Show it to Pa-pa. 

Can Pa-pa take a- way the thorn ? 

Yes, he can. 

Will Kate stand still while Pa-pa tries to 
take a- way the thorn ? Pa-pa will not hurt 
you, my sweet Kate. 

Kate did not cry. Her hand did not shake. 
She did not feel pain. Her thumb has got 
quite well. 

Wil-ly, pray do not throw stones. 

Wil-ly did throw three stones. He broke 
a win-dow. His Pa-pa will pun-ish him. 

He will not let him ride on his po-ny for 
three days. 
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the that with 

them these though 

then those bathe 

this than youths 

Clothe ^ 

Do you wish for this gay doll, or for that 
blue cart with red wheels ? I wish for this doll. 

Do you wish for this green purse, or for that 
sear-let bag ? I wish for that scar-let bag. 

Do you wish for this sweet lark, or for this 
fine spot-ted thrush ? I wish for this sweet 
lark. 

Do you wish for this erira-son rose, or for 
that white li-Iy ? I wish tor that white li-ly. 

Do you wish for these pink shells, or for 
those blue cups ? 

Do you wish for these white kit-tens, or for 
those black pup-pies ? 
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A man met a rag-ged beg-gar in the street. 

He was a lad of thir-teen. He had no home. 

The man said, " Will you live with me ? 
You shall bathe in a tub, and sleep in a bed. 
I will feed and clothe you.'' 

The boy was glad to go and live with the 
man. The boy bath-ed in a big tub. He had a 
clean shirt and a grey jack-et. He was so 
glad to be neat and clean. 

He wish-ed to be use-ful. He be-gan to 
make coats. A tai-lor show-ed him the way. 

When din-ner time came he was glad. He 
had a plate of meat and greens. When sup-per 
time came he had a mess of thick oat-meal. 

When bed-time came he had a white bed 
to sleep in. He pray-ed to God by his bed- 
side. 

When he got up he pray-ed to God a-gain. 
Then he ba-thed in a tub, and dresis-ed him-self. 
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truth 


Seth 


birth 


Ruth 


Heth 


mirth 


heath 


faith 


Mar-tha 


teeth 


forth 


Ar-thur 



Youth 

Speak truth. God hates lies. 

If you break a cup, go and say, " I broke 
it. Pray for-give me.'' 

Ruth was a nurse. She drop-ped the ba-by, 
and hurt his back. The ba-by cried, but Ruth 
did not tell why he cri-ed. She did not tell the 
doc-tor. The ba-by did not get well. 

The ba-by is grown to be a youth of thir-teen. 

His name is Ar-thur. He has a hump on 
his back. Why did not Ruth tell the truth ? 

Mar-tha speaks the truth. She for-got to 
shut the gate. The sheep got into the gar-den, 
and ate up the peas. Mar-tha spoke truth and 
said, « I for-got to shut the gate. 
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prey 


neigh 


o-bey 


they 


weigh 


dis-o-bey 


whey 


weight 


skein 



^^ Ber-tha has a hive of bees. 

She feeds them with sweet stuff. 

She ties a veil o-ver her bon-net while she 
feeds them. She is a-fraid of her bees. They 
will not o-bey her. 

Seth feeds the hors-es. They are glad to 
see him. They gal-lop to meet him. When 
Seth leaves them, they neigh. 

Mam-ma gaye E-dith a play-shop on her 
birth-day. It was fiU-ed with jars of tea, and 
eo-coa, and rai-sins. E-dith can weigh the tea 
in scales, and sell it to her doll. 

The li-on drags his prey in-to his den. He 
can drag a sheep, though it is a great weight. 
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Lamp Nest ' Fist Pond 

camp best list bond 

damp rest mist fond 

stamp crest wrist 

Mar-tha is iU. She has a lump in her throat. 
Ar-thur has hurt him-self. He has a bump 
m his nose. 

The cam-el has a hump on his back. 
He has it from his birth. 

I hope no-bo-dy will take that nest. 

I think it is the nest of a thrush. 

Cru-el youths like to rob a bird of its nest. 

AVhy do they like to stop the mirth of birds ? 
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We have a pond in the gar-den. Pa-pa 
will take us on Fri-day to bathe in the pond. 
We must not bathe a-lone, Rob-ert fell in- to 
the pond. Tray was close by. He jump-ed 
in-to the pond, and drag-ged him to the land. 
Rob-ert is so fond of Tray. He says that Tray 
saved his life ; and so he did. Rob-ert was 
three when he fell in. 

Hen-ry struck his sis-ter Rose with his fist. 
Pa-pa must pun-ish him. He will tie up his 
hands and his wrists with a bit of list. 

Hen-ry stamp-ed with his feet, when his 
hands were ti-ed. 

Pa-pa said, "When you are qui-et I will 
un-tie your wrists." 

Then Hen-ry sat quite still. Pa-pa un-tied 
his hands. Hen-ry ran to Rose, and gave her 
a fond kiss, and beg-ged her par-don. 
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Cheese 

cheek 
cheap 



Church 

churn 
chirp 



Peach 

leech 
teach 



Let us go to see Farm-er Smith. 

A dog with a chain is at the gate. 

This is the way to the or-chard. 

Pray take these ches-nuts and these med-lars. 

See those chil-dren at play in the or-chard. 

Rich-ard is five and Charles is three. 

They have ro-sy cheeks. They are fond of play, 

Let us go in-to the kit-chen. 

Three chick-ens are on the hob. 

They are wrap-ped up in cot-ton. 
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Why did you take the chick-ens a-way 
from the hen ? Be-cause she has more eggs to 
hatch. When she has hatch-ed them, she shall 
have these chick-ens. 

Let the chick-ens stand on the dress-er. 

See, they tot-ter. They are so weak. 

Hark ! they chirp. Let us feed them. 

Chop up an egg for them to eat. 

Do you make but-ter and cheese ? 

Yes, Ra-chel skims the milk and fills these 
pans with the rich cream. 

She takes the cream and chums it in-to 
but-ter. She makes cheese of the curds of milk. 

We have a gar-den with peach-es and grapes. 

We go to church to pray to God, and to 
praise Him. The preach-er speaks to us of 
God in the sky. The preach-er teach- es us to 
speak the truth. 
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Hang 


Ring 


Song 


Tongu 


bang 


bring 


long 


young 


pang 


thing 


prong 


sung 


sang 


spring 


strong 


swung 



When I came home my thir-teen chil-dren. 
were in the par-lour. 

Mar-tha was nurs-ing the in-fant Ra-chel. 
Ber-tha was sing-ing a song. 
Ed-ward was wri-ting a let-ter, 
E-li-za was ma-king a frock. 
Jane was knit-ting a stock-ing. 
Ar-thur was spin-ning a hum-ming top. 
E-dith was skip-ping with a rope. 
Charles was cut-ting a stick. 
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Rich-ard was ri-ding on a rock-ing horse. 

Em-ma was set-ting her tea-things. 

Ger-trude was dress-ing her doll. 

Rob-ert was play-ing with his cart. 

Chil-dren, let us go in-to the gar-den. 

I will sit un-der this tree while you are 
run-ning and jump-ing and swing-ing. 

Let us go to see the hives of bees. 

Do not ap-proach too close to the hive, 
the bees may sting you. They have sharp 
stings. Rob-ert goes close . to the hive, and 
cries, " A bee, a bee has stung my knee.'' 

Brush a- way the bee from Rob-ert's knee. 

The bee had stung his fat and rud-dy knee. 

Ed- ward, take a-way the sting. 

E-li-za, fetch a blue-bag from the kit-chen. 

Rub the blue-bag on Rob-ert's knee. 

Bring play-things to a-muse Rob-ert. 

Why did not Rob-ert o-bey me ? 
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"^^ 




Bank 


Drink 


Sunk 


ank 


ink 


unk 


thank 


think 


monk 


prank 


chink 





Kate went a long way with her Pa-pa. She 
rode on a donkey, and her Pa-pa went a-long 
by her side. When din-ner time came, Kate 
made the donkey stop. She sat up-on a bank, 
while the donkey was graz-ing close by. The 
donkey was thirs-ty, and he went to a stream 
to drink. 

Pa-pa dip-ped a cup in-to the stream, and 
he gave it to Kate. She drank, and she said, 
"Thank you, Pa-pa." 
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Then Pa-pa laid the din-ner on the green 
bank. He gave Kate a bit of his loaf and of 
his cheese, and a leg of a chick-en, and a peach. 
When they had di-ned, they went on. 

As the sun was set-ting they came to an 
inn. They drank tea at the inn. Kate got ink 
and pa-per, and wrote a let-ter to her mam-ma. 
Kate slept in a bed with clean white cur-tains. 

When it was day a lad led the don-key to 
the stone steps of the inn, and Kate got on, and 
Pa-pa went by her side. They went a long 
way that day. They lik-ed to see sheep feed- 
ing on the hills, and chil-dren play-ing on the 
green. In three days Pa-pa said, " Let us go 
home, or Mam-ma will be think-ing we shall 
nev-er re-turn.'" 

Mam-ma was sit-ting at the win-dow with 
the ba-by when Pa-pa and Kate stop-ped at 
the gate. She ran to meet them. 

K 
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spoon 


room 


do 


hoop 




boot 


groom 


to 


stoop 




shoot 


broom 


too 


soup 




pool 


tomb 


two 


poor 


Moon 


school 


whom 


shoe 


moor 


' 00 


food 


whose 


who 


goose 


soon 


brood 


lose 


smooth 


loose 



Who are those two rag-ged chil-dren ? 

The chil-dren of a poor man. 

He lies in a tomb in the church-yard. 

The chil-dren have no food. 

They have no shoes, nor socks. 

Who will give them food ? 

We will give them soup and a loaf. 

Give each of them a spoon and a plate. 

The soup will get cool while the loaf is cut up. 

The chil-dren shall go to school soon. 

Send for the shoe-mak-er to make them shoes. 
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Ann had a hen and a brood of chick-ens. 
She kept them under a coop in the gar-den. 

She had ten chick-ens at first. But soon 
she be-gan to lose her chick-ens. The cat 
came and seiz-ed the best chick-en. 

Two chick- ens died from eat-ing too much 
hard food. 

Two were crush-ed un-der the coop. 

Two fell in-to the pool. 

Then Ann had three chick-ens left. 

Why can-not Het-ty eat her food this morn- 
ing ? She has eat-en sweet things. Bob went 
to the shop to buy tarts and sweet drops, and 
he gave them to Het-ty, and so she is quite ill, 
and can-not eat plain food. 

Het-ty can-not go to school to-day. She 
can-not play with her hoop to-day. She must 
be shut up in her bed-room. 
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God made the land and sea, tlie 
sun and moon and stars, the birds, 
and beasts and fish-es. 

God made Ad-am's bod-y of the 
dust. Then God breath-ed on him, 
and so Ad-am bad a soul. 

God gave Ad-am a wife. Her name was Eve. 

God let them live in a sweet gar-den. 

God gave Ad-am the fruit of the trees for his 

food. But He said, " Do not eat of the tree in 

the midst of the gar-den. If you eat of it, you 

shall die." 

Did Ad-am and Eve o-bey God .'' At first 
they did. But Sa-tan, the wick-ed dev-il, came 
to tempt them to dis-o-bey. He was like a 
ser-pent when he spoke to Eve. 

He said, "You shall not die, but you shall 
be made wise like God." So fool-ish Eve ate, 
and gave the fruit to Ad-am. 
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When Ad-am had eat-en the fruit he was a 
sin-ner. He had dis-o-bey-ed God. 

To dis-o-bey God is sin. 

Adam and Eve were sin-ners. 

Ad-am did not wish to see God. 

So he hid him-self. 

Did the trees hide Ad-am from God ? 

O no. God saw Ad-am, for God can see 
ev-e-ry bod-y. 

God spoke to Ad-am and to Eve. 

He said, "You are dust, and you shall be 
dust a-gain.'" Ad-am' s bo-dy was made of dust. 

When a per-son dies, his bo-dy turns to dust. 

God did not let Ad-am and Eve stay in the 
sweet gar-den of E-den. 

§ 

Why not? Be-eause they were sin-ners. 
Sin-ners must not stay in the gar-den of God. 

God sent Je-sus, His own Son, to die for 
sin-ners, and to save them from heU. 
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Claw 

law 

paw 



jaw 

saw 

gnaw 

awl 

Paul 

crawl 

fawn 



yawn 

hawk 

lawn 

taught 

caught 

fault 

saw-yer 



naugh-ty 

haugh-ty 

be-cause 

au-tumn 

Au.gust 

daugh-ter 

slaugh-ter 



The cat has scratch-ing paws. 
The dog has bit-ing jaws. 
The hawk has cru-el claws. 
The crow flies high and caws. 
The rat has teeth and gnaws. 
Clau-di-us chops and saws. 

In spring the birds sing. 
In sum-mer the ros-es bloom. 
In au-tumn peach-es are ripe. 
In win-ter snow is seen. 
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Lau-ra and Ju-li-a were play-ing in a cor-ner 
of the room. The ba-by, Paul, saw his sis-ters 
in the cor-ner, and he wish-ed to get to them. 
So he be-gan to crawl on the car-pet. When 
he got to his sis-ters, he seiz-ed a doll, and 
be-gan to gnaw it. 

Lau-ra snatch-ed the doll a-way, and gave 
ba-by a slap. Then ba-by be-gan to bawl. 
Nurse ran and caught up the ba-by in her 
arms. She said, " O Miss Lau-ra ! why do 
you treat ba-by so.'^" 

Lau-ra said, " Paul is naugh-ty.'" 

^' No,"" said Nurse ; " it is you who are 
naugh-ty---you hit the poor ba-by.'" 

Lau-ra beg-ged Nurse to for-give her fault. 

Next day Lau-ra gave Paul a doll made of 
red rags. She made it with her own hands. 
She said, " Take this. Baby ; you may gnaw it 
as much as you hke."' 
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Ta-ble 


Cra-dle 


Ap-ple 


Ket-tle 


sta-ble 


nee-dle 


peo-ple 


net-tie 


bi-ble 


bri-dle 


stee-ple 


rat-tie 


peb-ble 


sad-die 


tem-ple 


bat-tie 


nib-ble 


fid-die 


sim-ple 


bot-tle 


hum-ble 


can-die 


rum-pie 


Ut-tle 



The peo-ple at the farm are nev-er i-dle. 
They get up soon in the mom-ing. 

In win-ter they have can-dies to get up by, 
for it is dark. 

The farm-er's daugh-ters are nimble. The 
lads help in the sta-ble. 
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James, get straw for the sta-ble. 
Rob-ert, ga-ther up the ap-ples. 
Wil-H-am, give fod-der to the cat-tie. 
Thom-as, reap the com with this sic-kle. 

Jane, stay at home and clean the room. 

Rub the ta-ble and the han-dles. 

Sal-ly, make the coal-scut-tle shine bright. 

Eliza, fetch home the bun-die of lin-en. 

Take a nee-dle and thim-ble and mend the socks, 

Ann, nurse the ba-by and shake the rat-tie. 

Feed it with milk from a bot-tle. 

Lay it in the cra-dle to sleep till noon. 

Mar-tha, bring up the ket-tle for tea. 
Rose, help the trea-cle with a la-dle. 
Su-san, teach lit-tle Ed-ward to read. 
Ruth, make cau-dle for poor sick peo-ple. 
Let us sit by the ta-ble and read the Bi-ble. 
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Cow 



loud 


mouth 


proud 


moun-tain 


count 


thou-sand 


hound 


bough 


ground 


plough 



fowl 

gown 

crown 

house 

* 

mouse 

The cow gives us milk. 

The fowl gives us eggs. 

The brick-lay-er built this house. 

The car-pen- ter made this ta-ble. 

The weav-er wove this gown. 

These po-ta-toes came out of the ground. 

The fruit was pluck-ed from a tree. 

But it is God who gives us these things, 
for He made the cow, and the fowls, and the 
brick-la-yer, and the car-pen-ter, and the weav- 
er, and the ground, and the tree. 

Can you count to a thou-sand ? But you can- 
not count the num-ber of things that God made. 

He made the land and sea, and you and me. 
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Claude wish-ed to have a mouse. But he 
did not know how to catch a mouse. 

Claude was at din-ner in the par-lour with 
his pa-pa and sis-ters. His sis-ter El-len cried 
out, " 1 see a mouse ! A lit-tle mouse has just 
run a-long close by the wall ! '* 

Pa-pa cried out, *'Now, Claude, catch the 
mouse if you can." 

So Claude got up, and ran a-bout the room. 
The mouse ran up the cur-tain, but soon it 
came down. Claude hunt-ed the mouse till he 
caught it. 

As he held it, his hand was bit-ten by the 
mouse. Yet he did not let it go. He kept it 
in a bar-sin with a net o-ver it. 

So he left it, and went down again. But 
when he came up to see his mouse, he found 
no mouse. It had gnaw-ed the net and got 
a- way. Claude was sad, but he did not cry. 
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Flour 


pow-er 


de-TOur 




our 


bow-er 


sun-flow-er 




sour 


tow-er 


flow-er-bed 


Flow-er 


scour 


show-er 


flow-er-pot 



Li-ons de-TOur great beasts and strong men. 
Owls de-vour lit-tle beasts and lit-tle birds. 
Fox-es de-vour fowls and rab-bits. 
Bees suck flow-ers. Men build tow-ers. 

How is but-ter made ? By cbum-ing cream. 
How is wine made ? By squeez-ing grapes. 
How is chi-na made ? By bak-ing clay. 
How is a loaf made ? By bak-ing flour. 
How is flour made ? Com is ground in a mill. 
How is corn made ? It grows in the field. 
God makes it grow by His great pow-er. 
He sends show-ers. He makes the sun shine. 
He makes blades spring up out of the ground. 
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Sal-ly has such a dear cat in the kit-chen. 
It nev-er steals. When it sees a pan of milk, it 
nev-er takes a drop, till Sal-ly gives it a lit-tle. 

A tame lit-tle chick-en goes a-bout the 
kit-chen, but the cat nev-er hurts it 

But this cat will de-vour a mouse. It waits 
close by the bow-er till a mouse runs out of the 
iv}^ and then the cat seiz-es it, and de-vours it. 

E-dith left her Dol-ly in the gar-den. A 
show-er came when it was dark, and wet-ted 
Dol-ly. Next mom-ing E-dith found Dol-ly 
ly-ing in a flow-er-bed, quite dir-ty and ug-ly. 
She ran in-to the house with Dol-ly, and beg-ged 
Nurse to scour Dol-ly quite clean. 

" No,'* said Nurse ; " it is not in my pow-er 
to make Dol-ly 'clean. You can nev-er play 
with it a-gain. It was a pi-ty you left her on 
the ground out in the rain. 
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Chair Deer 

air ear 

care year 

square tear 

share shear 



Fire 
ire 

mire 
spire 
squire 



Boar 



Cure 



oar ure 

door pure 

floor your 

pic-ture 



four 



A boar 
A deer 
A hare 
A hare 
A hare 
A deer 
A deer 
It can 
long 



has long tusks, 
has long horns. 
has long ears, 
can hear well, 
can run fast. 
can hear well, 
can run fast, 
butt with its 
horns. 



Dogs hunt the pret-ty 

deer, and the poor 

hares. 
It is sad to see them. 

run-ning a-way. 
They feel great fear 
When dogs are near. 
The poor deer shed 

tears as they run. 
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Who takes care of your chil-dren ? Nurse. 
Who scours your floor ? The house-maid. 
Who o-pens your door ? The par-lour maid. 
Who rears your flow-ers ? The gar-den-er. 
Who shears your sheep ? The shep-herd. 

When El-len was four she was sit-ting in 
a chair too near the fire. She fell in-to the 
fire. She seiz-ed the bars of the grate with 
her lit- tie hands. 

O how the dear lit-tle crea-ture did roar ! 

Did Nurse hear El-len cry ? 

Yes, she was quite near. She ran and 
lift-ed El-len out of the fire. She found that 
El-len's lit-tle hands were sad-ly bum-ed. 
El-len shed ma-ny tears, for she was in great 
pain. Nurse tri-ed to cure the bums. She 
wrap-ped the poor lit-tle hands in cot-ton. 

El-len must take more care in fu-ture, and 
not sit so near the fire. 
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Watch 



wan wasp swal-low 

want what wal-low 

wash , swan wan-der 

was swamp watch- man 

Will you go with me to a land far oiF ? 

What can you do ? 

I can milk cows and churn but-ter. 

What can you do ? 

1 can plough and reap com. 

What can you do ? 

I can wash and get up fine li-nen. 

What can you do ? 

I can fell trees and lop oiF the boughs. 

What can vou do ? 

I can build a house and sta-ble. 

What can you do ? 

I can watch sheep and shear them. 

What can you do ? 

I can feed fowls and rear chick-ens. 
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What things shall we take out with us ? 

I want a milk-pail and a churn. 

I want a plough and a sic-kle. 

1 want a wash-tub and a man-gle. 

I want an axe and a saw for the trees. 

1 want a trow-el and a hod for the bricks. 

I want a pair of shears to shear the sheep. 

I want a coop for the fowls. 

Who will teach the chil-dren ? I will. 

What shall you want for them ? 

I shall want a globe^ and pens and ink and 
pa-per, and slates and maps and pic-tures. 

Shall you want play- things for the chil-dren ? 

Yes, 1 shall want hoops and drums and 
dolls, play-watch-es and play-guns, hum-ming- 
tops and skip-ping-ropes, and a rock-ing-horse. 

But I shall want more than any-thing — 
Bi-bles to teach the chil-dren a-bout God and 
the Lord Je-sus. 

L 
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boy 


spoil 


de-stroy 


joy 


join 


en-joy 


oil 


joint 


em-ploy 


boil 


point 


oys-ter 


coil 


noise 


oint-rnent 



Toys 

•' What is this, Char-ley ?'' said Pa-pa to his boy. 
As he spoke he show-ed him a lit-tle box. 
He o-pen-ed it and out came a thing like a snake. 
It lay coil-ed up up -on the ta-ble. 
"It is not a-live/' said Char-ley. 
"How do you know that?'' said his Pa-pa. 
"Be-cause a real snake bites. I know it is a 

toy. I am glad it is not a real snake." 
So he touch-ed the snake, and did not feel a-fraid. 
Here is a doll with joints for Jes-sie. 
The doll can bend its arms and legs. 
Take care not to de-stroy the doll. 
Char-ley, you will not spoil your sis-ter*s doll ? 
Play with your snake ; let Jes-sie en-joy her doll. 
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A boy went to dine with his grand-pa-pa. 
A dish of 03^s-ters was on the ta-ble. 

His grand-pa-pa said, " Those oys-ters were 
a-live when they were found on the rocks.'' 

The boy said, "Can they open their own 
shells } '' 

"Yes, they can; but they can-not get out 
of their shells. They do not want to get out.'' 

"Then why do they o-pen their shells ?" 

"To let the sea flow in." 

What is the mat-ter with that lit-tle boy ? 

He has ta-ken poi-son. He saw a cup of 
poi-son on the shelf. He said, "This seems 
sweet stufl^." So he drank it. 

Why did he take it with- out leave ? 

Can the doc-tor cure him ? Will the poi-son 
des-troy him ? He must die. The poi-son has 
des-troy-ed him. 
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'it'iii, ■'■ 





M 







^t 



Mangle 

jangle 

wrangle 

mingle 

tingle 

hungry 

angry 



Uncle 

ankle 

wrinkle 

tinkle 

twinkle 

sprinkle 



Thistle 

whistle 

bustle 

nestle 

nestling 

listen 

hasten 



A poor wid-ow had six hungry chil-dren. 
She got a mangle. A la-dy sent her pin-a-fores 
for her to smooth in her mangle. 

The wid-ow made them quite smooth with- 
out a single wrinkle. When she was paid for 
mangling, she hastened to the shop for a joint 
of mut-ton. She boil-ed it with tur-nips, and 
set it be-fore her hungry chil-dren. 
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They shout-ed for joy, and thank-ed God 
for their din-ner. 

The la-dy em-ploy-ed the el-dest boy to 
dig in her gar- den. The boy root-ed up the 
thistles with his tools. 

The la-dy said to the boy, "Nev-er touch 
the birds'- nests, nor the lit-tle nestlings. I 
like to listen to their songs in the spring.^' 

ITie boy o-bey-ed the la-dy. 

I went to see my Un-cle in town. 

What a noise and bustle there was in the 
streets. Boys made my ears tingle with loud 
cries. Peo-ple jostled me as I went a-long. 
Carts and cabs rum-bled on the stones. 

I like to hear the sheep-bells tingle, and to 
hear the black-birds whistle, and to see the 
stars twinkle at night, and to see the dew- 
drops glisten in the day. 
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come 


front 


trou-ble 




some 


blood 


cov-er 




once 


flood 


won-der 




does 


raon-ey 


coun-try 


Dove 


doth 


hon-ey 


Moa-day 


love 


done 


cou-sin 


Lon-don 


a-bove 


son 


doz-en 


com-pa-ny 



a-mong mo-ther no-thing corn-fort 
tongue bro-ther some-thing shov-el 



Rose, Jes-sy, and Li-ly liv-ed in a pret-ty 
coun-try house. One day Pa-pa came in-to the 
nur-se-ry and said, " Dear chil-dren, God has 
sent you a ba-by bro-ther." 

Pa-pa led the chil-dren one by one to see 
the ba-by bro-ther. He was ly-ing in the nurse's 
lap, and vfas cov-er-ed up with flan-nel. 

That day the chil-dren spoke of no-thing 
but their lit-tle bro-ther. When they went in- 
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to the lane, they ran up and down sing-ing, 
"We have a lit-tle bro-ther/' 

The ba-by's mother lov-ed him much. 

She said he was her love, her dove, her 
dar-ling son, her hon-ey bee, and her heart's 
com-fort. She laid him on the so-fa to sleep, 
and cov-er-ed him with her brown shawl. 

While the ba-by was a-sleep, his sis-ters 
went a-bout on tip-toe, for fear they might 
wake him. 

Some-times the nurse fed ba-by out of a 
bot-tle. If ba-by left some of his food, nurse 
gave it to his sis-ters, for they li-ked his food 
bet-ter than their own sup-pers. 

Jes-sy beg-ged nurse to let her be ba-by's 
maid. So the nurse sent Jes-sy to fetch what- 
ever ba-by want-ed. Jes-sy did not care for the 
trou-ble. She li-ked to run a-bout for ba-by. 

She lov-ed him bet-ter than all h^r toys. 
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word 


work 


la-bour 


worth 


work-man 


fa-vour 


world 


wor-ship 


par-lour 


worse 


jour-ney 


col- our 



Worm 



Kate went to see A-my. A-my said, "Do 
come and see my silk-worms/^ 

They went in-to the par-lour. 

There was a pa-per tray up-on a lit-tle 
ta-ble. There were green leaves in the pa-per 
tray. A-mong the leaves were lit-tle worms 
nib-bling the leaves with their lit-tle mouths. 

Kate was quite sur-pris-ed to see them eat 
so much. 

" Are those worms of any use ?'' said she, 

*^ O yes, of great use ! They do a great deal 
of work.'^ 

What y said Kate, " can worms work ? 
Yes, they can spin silk,'' said A-my. 



» 



a 
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Kate said, " Pray show me some/* 

A-my said, " I have none yet ; but I hope I 
shall have some soon/' 

So Kate went a-way that day. 

In a month Kate came a^-gain. She said 
to A-my, " Have the worms spun some silk ?" 

"O yes,^' said A-my. "See the fine silk. 
Here is a skein of straw-co-lour, and here is 
an-o-ther of yel-low." 

"But where are the silk- worms .^'^ said 
Kate. 

" Here they are/' said A-my, " in this lit-tle 
box, a-mong bran." 

Kate found some of the brown things in the 
bran. They were the worms turn-ed in-to grubs. 

Kate came again another day. She said, 
"Where are the grubs .'^'^ A-my show-ed her 
some crea-tures with wings like but-ter-flies. 
"These are my grubs," said she. 
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A long while a^go God said, "I will send 
much rain, and I will drown the peo-ple in the 
world by a flood." 

But God said to No-ah, " I will save you 
and your fa-mi-ly. Build an ark, and bring 
some beasts and some birds in-to the ark, and 
get a great deal of food and store it up in 
the ark." 

So No-ah built an ark. While he was 
build-ing it, the wick-ed peo-ple went on in 
sin, and be-came worse and worse. 
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No-ah went in-to the ark with his wife, 
and his three sons, and his sons' mves, and the 
beasts and the birds. 

God shut the door when they were in- So 
none of the wick-ed peo-ple were a-ble to get 
in. The rain came, and drown-ed the world. 
No-ah stay-ed many months in the ark. 

Once No-ah let a raven go out of the win- 
dow ; but the raven came back no more. 

Then No-ah sent a dear lit-tle dove, and 
the dove soon came back to the win-dow, and 
No-ah let her in. 

Soon he sent the dove out a-gain, and she 
came back with a leaf in her beak. No-ah soon 
sent her out a-gain, and she came back no more. 

No-ah wait-ed till God bade him go out of 
the ark. When God spoke he came out, and 
he found the world was dry. He thank-ed 
God for sav-ing him from the Flood. 
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wild 


night 


de-Ught 


mind 


sight 


be-hind 


find 


Ught 


kind-ness 


kind 


bright 


light-en 


blind 


climb 


fright-en 



Child 



Mis-ter Mor-ley was in his shop be-hind 
the coun-ter sell-ing oil and can-dies. 

A per-son came in and said, " Have you a 
lit-tle gun-pow-der ? I want some for a gun 
to shoot birds in the conn-try." 

So Mis-ter Mor-ley went to his can-is-ter 
ho-ping to find some, but he found none. His 
son was stand-ing near. He was twelve. He 
was rude and wild. Mr. Mor-ley said to him, 
"Go up stairs to the store-room and fill this 
can-is-ter. Take care and come down quick-ly." 

Wil-U-am climb-ed up-stairs to the top of 
the house, and went to . the gun-pow-der 
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clos-et. He fill-ed the can-is-ter. Why did 
he not go down-stairs quick-ly ? It came in-to 
his fool-ish mind, " I will go in-to the nur-se-ry 
and fright-en my lit-tle bro-thers and sis-ters/' 

It was his de-light to fright-en the chil-dren. 
How un-kind! He found them a-lone with- 
out a nurse. So he was a-ble to play tricks. 
He throws a lit-tle gun-pow-der in-to the fire. 
And what hap-pens ? The flames dart out and 
catch the pow-der in the can-is-ter. It is blown 
up with a loud noise. The chil-dren are thrown 
down, they are in flames. The win-dows are 
bro-ken. The house is sha-ken. 

Mis-ter Mor-ley rush-es up-stairs. What 
a sight ? All his chil-dren ly-ing on the floor 
burn-ing. The ser-vants help to quench the 
flames. They go for a cab to take the chil-dren 
to the hos-pi-tal. The doc-tor says, "The 
chil-dren are blind, they will soon die.'" 
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Long be-fore this 
world was made, the 
Son of God liv-ed 
in Hea-ven with God 
his Fa-ther. His 
Fa-ther told him to 
go down in-to this 
world to die for us — be-cause Ad-am and Eve 
had sin-ned, and we were all sin-ners. 

So Je-sus came down from the sky to be a 
man, and to die. But first he was a lit-tle 
ba-by. His mo-ther was poor. She had a 
long way to go. At night she stop-ped at an 
Inn to sleep. But the man at the Inn told her 
he had no room for her in the house, and he 
bade her go to the sta-ble. So she went in-to 
the sta-ble with the cows. 

While she was in the sta-ble God sent her 
a ba-by. He was the Son of God. Yet he 
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was weak like o-ther babes. His mo-ther 
wrap-ped him up in long clothes. But he had 
no cra-dle to lie in ; no-thing but the hay and 
the straw. 

While he was ly-ing near his mo-ther, some 
men came to the door. God had told them of 
the Babe, while they were watch-ing the sheep 
on the hills. They came to see the Babe. They 
bow-ed down and wor-ship-ped him. They 
lov-ed that Babe, because he was the Son of 
God. They went a-way, and they told e-ve-ry 
bo-dy they met a-bout the Babe in the sta-ble. 

What name did his mo-ther give him ? 

She gave him the name of Je-sus. 

When he was a man he was kind to poor 
peo-ple. Wick-ed peo-ple did not love him. 
They hat-ed him and kill-ed him. But he got 
up out of his grave, and went back to his 
Fa-ther in Hea-ven. 
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old 


toU 


comb 


gold 


roll 


on-ly 


bold 


soul 


shoul-der 


sold 


both 


moul-der 


post 


yolk 


sol-dier 



Colt 

bolt most sloth post-man 

A fold is for sheep. A nest is for birds. 
A den is for U-ons. A sta-ble is for hors-es. 
A ken-nel is for dogs. A house is for men. 

Tliat colt is wild, it gal-lops a-bout and 
kicks its heels in-to the air. But when it is 
two years old it will be made tame. Tlien 
a man will ride up-on its back. 

Bolt the door to keep out rob-bers. 
Un-bolt the door when the post-man knocks. 

A sol-dier must not run a-w^ay. He must 
be bold. He must not be a-fraid of guns. 
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Once some mo-thers led some dear lit-tle 
ones to the Lord Je-sus. Some men were so 
un-kind as to want to send the chil-dren a-w^ay. 
They said it would be a trou-ble to Je-sus to 
have chil-dren come to him. 

But Je-sus did not think chil-dren trouble- 
some. He did not think the mo-thers bold for 
bring-ing them. He lov-ed the lit-tle ones. 
He said to the un-kind men, "Let the lit-tle 
chil-dren come un-to me.'' What sweet words ! 
See, he takes them in his arms and bless-es 
them ! What hap-py lit-tle crea-tures ! 

Does Je-sus love chil-dren ? O yes, they are 
his own lambs, his own doves — they are his 
lit-tle sons and daugh-ters. He came down from 
a-bove to save the souls of the lit-tle ones, as 
well as the souls of the gf own-up peo-ple. God 
gave up his on-ly Son to die for the lit-tle ones. 
Je-sus shed his blood for the lit-tle ones. 

M 
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book 


wool 


wo-man 




rook 


full 


but-cher 




look 


bull 


pud-ding 




took 


pull 


pul-pit 


Foot 


hook 


wolf 


cheer-ful 


soot 


shook 


put 


joy-fill 


good 


could 


puss 


care-ful 


stood 


would 


push 


du-ti-ftd 


hood 


should 


bush 


beau-ti-ful 



Lit-tle Er-nest was at din-ner one day. He 
look-ed and saw a rich plum pud-ding on the 
ta-ble. He wish-ed for some. He saw a plain 
pud-ding, too; but he did not wish for that. 
His Mam-ma gave him some plain pud-ding 
be-cause it was good for him, but he push-ed 
a-way his plate and said, " I do not want that." 
Then his Mam-ma said, '' You can-not have 
plum pud-ding, it would not be good for you." 
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Then lit-tle Er-nie look-ed sul-len. He 
poat-ed out his lips and frown-ed. 

He said, "Then I will have no din-ner." 
Was not that naugh-ty ? So his Mam-ma let 
him go with-out his din-ner. Poor child, how 
much he want-ed his tea by tea-time ! He was 
but a lit-tle child, he was on-ly three years old 
when he be-ha-ved in this naugh-ty man-ner. 
Next day he did not push a- way his plate, but 
he took what-ev-er his Mam-ma gave him. 

An-oth-er lit-tle boy, nam-ed Ar-thur, want- 
ed some-thing on the ta-ble, and his Mam-ma 
said, " No/' He could not help cry-ing, for he 
was on-ly two years old, but he hid his tears in 
his nurse's a-pron, and wi-ped them a- way soon, 
and he took what his Mam-ma gave him. 

He tried to look pleas-ed, and he said, 
"That not good for me.'' "No, dar-Iing,'' 
said Mam-ma, " that would make you ill." 
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last 


ant 


father 


1 iw 1 1* ^'I^^^Lflc. 


mast 


aunt 


rather 


Hj^y 


ask 


can't 


laugh 


• 


task 


grant 


basket 


Glass 


asp 


branch 


after 


ass 


clasp 


launch 


castle 


pass 


bath 


calf 


answer 


brass 


path 


staff 


master 


a-las 


palm 


psalm 


com-mand 



Lit-tle Joe takes his father's din-ner to him 
in a basket. He goes along the path as fast 
as he can, and nev-er stops to play. Joe has 
an old grand-father, who leans up-on a staflF, 
One day the staff broke, and the old man fell 
down. A boy, who was pass-ing by, be-gan 
to laugh. Alas ! what a cru-el boy ! Soon 
Joe came up with his basket. He got a branch, 
and made his grand-father a staff. 
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EHen has a task of work to do ev-ery day. 
She will fin-ish her task in half an hour, if she 
sits still and does not lose her nee-dle. 

Did you ev-er see an ant? It is a lit-tle 
black in-sect. It creeps up-on the ground. 
But it is wise; for it saves its food for the 
win-ter. Can it make ho-ney ? O no ! it 
can't. It eats flies and bee-ties. 

An asp is a lit-tle ser-pent. It has poi- 
son in its mouth, and when it bites it kills a 
per-son. 

A sail-or climbs up the mast of a ship. He 
clings fast with his hands and feet, when the 
ship is rock-ing like a cra-dle. 

A Psalm is a sweet song a-bout God. King 
Da-vid sang psalms while he play-ed up-on his 
harp. 
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ewe 


blew 


brew-er 


few 


flew 


pew-ter 


hew 


strew 


jew-el 


drew 


threw 


Matthew 


Jew 


knew 


An-drew 



Pew 

Au-drew knew his les-son well. He shall 
have a new book with pie-tures. 

Matthew threw a stone, and hurt his 
nurse. He must not go out to play to-day. 

We read a-bout the Jews in the Bi-ble. 
Did you ev-er see a Jew ? 

Yes. I saw one in the streets a few days 
a-go. He was poor, and dark, and rag-ged. 

Most of the Jews do not love Je-sus now : 
but one day they will love him, and then 
they will be hap-py. A few Jews love him 
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E-dith went with her Aunt to stay in the 
coun-try. They went to see poor peo-ple. 

One day the Aunt ask-ed E-dith whe-ther 
she would Uke to make some clothes for a poor 
child. E-dith answer-ed, "Yes, please Aunt, 
I should like it so much/' 

So her Aunt said, "For what poor child 
would you rather make some-thing ?'' 

"O Aunt/' cri-ed E-dith, "I saw a poor, 
weak, lit-tle babe in its mother's arms, such a 
dear lit-tle sick thing. I should so like to 
make it a frock.'' 

" O yes,'* answer-ed her Aunt ; " you shall." 

In the af-ter-noon E-dith went out with 
her Aunt to a shop. She chose some pink 
cot-ton print. She ask-ed her Aunt to cut 
out a frock. 

She made it in a few days, and then took 
it her-self to the babe. 
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S) 



Cake 

cane 

ca 
re-ceive 
de-ceive 
par-cel 
gro-cer 
mer-ey 
sau-cer 
cer-tain 
civ-il 
ei-ty 
cin-der 
pen-cil 
ac-ci-dent 
cru-ci-iy 



Ce-dar Ci-der Coat Cube 
ceil-ing cy-press co-coa cure 
ce ei CO eu 

Co-coa is com-fort-a-ble in win-ter. 
Ci-der is re-fresh-ing in sum-mer. 
A ce-dar is a beau-ti-ful tree. 
A cy-press is a gloomy tree. 
A ci-ty is dark and noi-sy. 
The coun-try is sweet and cheer-ftd. 
Fran-cis was sit-ting on a ta-ble 
be-fore an o-pen win-dow. He fell 
out. His nurse ran down to pick 
him up. He was ly-ing quite still. 
He was a-live, but his bones were 
bro-ken. Was not this a sad ac-ci- 
dent } Fran-cis was a lit-tle crip-ple. 
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Ce-ci-lia was ten years old. She had a lit-tle 
ta-ble of her own. It stood in the draw-ing 
room. It was co-ver-ed with pret-ty things 
that her friends had giv-en her. She had on 
the ta-ble a glass dog and a glass deer, a wax 
ba-by in a chi-na cra-dle, dolls' cups and 
sau-cers, and ma-ny o-ther toys. 

Her lit-tle sis-ter Lu-cy could just run 
a-lone. One day she came to look at the toys. 
She was so short that she could hard-ly see 
them ; so she stood on tip-toe and lean-ed her 
hands a-gainst the ta-ble. She lean-ed too hard. 
The ta-ble fell down. Ma-ny of the toys were 
bro-ken. 

What did Ce-ci-lia say ? 

She said, "It was an ac-ci-dent. Poor 
lit-tle Lu-cy ! She did not mean to hurt tfiy 
toys. She is so young. She knew no bet-ter.^' 

Was not Ce-ci-lia kind and mer-ci-ful ? 
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^^ 


dread 


meant 


Heaven 


9|K 


tread 


health 


leather 




thread 


ready 


feather 


Bread 


spread 


steady 


w^eather 


dead 


deaf 


heavy 


pleasant 


head 


death 


meadow 


breakfast 


said 


breath 


jealous 


dreadful 



Lau-ra has hurt her foot. How did she 
hurt it? Lau-ra was wil-ful one day in the 
nurs-e-ry. Sal-ly said, " I am rea-dy to dress 
you/' But Lau-ra was ri-ding on the rock-ing 
horse. She would go on ri-ding. She would 
not mind Sal-ly. Sal-ly puU-ed Lau-ra. Lau-ra 
spread out her arms, and clung round the head 
and neck of the horse* Sal-ly puU-ed more and 
more. At last down came Lau-ra, and the 
wood-en horse too. The horse was heavy. 
The weight crush-ed Lau-ra's lit-tle foot. 
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Lau-ra scream-ed in a dread-fiil man-ner. 
Lau-ra's mo-ther rush-ed up-stairs. She was 
a-fraid that one of her chil-dren was dead. 
" What is the mat-ter ?" cried Mam-ma, quite 
out of breath. She was glad to find that no 
one was dead. She look-ed at the poor Ht-tle 
foot. It was red and sore. 

Mam-ma said, " Fetch a bot-tle of bran-dy.'' 
Nurse fill-ed a ba-sin with bran-dy. Nurse 
bath-ed Lau-ra's foot in the bran-dy. At last 
the child be-came qui-et. Mam-ma did not 
pun-ish Lau-ra for her naugh-ti-ness, be-cause 
her foot was hurt. Lau-ra was not a-ble to 
tread up-on the ground for a month. In-stead 
of her leather shoe she wore a vel-vet slip-per. 
She was too heavy to be ta-ken out like a 
ba-by, for she was four years old. So she was 
left at home when her sis-ters went out. Even 
in pleasant weather she was kept in-doors. 



Pearl 
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earn earth ear-nest 

learn dearth earth-quake 

heard search earth-worm 

hearse early earth-en-ware 



Ear-ly to bed and early to rise 

Is the way to be heal-thy, and weal-thy, and 

wise. 

Pearls are found at the bot-tom of tiie sea. 
Men go down to search for them. 

An earth-quake is a dread-fiil thing. 
Some-times the earth o-pens wide, and swal- 
lows up a whole town, with all the peo-ple. 

Some dead people are ta-ken to the tomb 
in a hearse drawn by black hor-ses. Yet all 
people must lie in the earth at last. 
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Ro-sa found a dead bird ly-ing on the earth 
in the gar-den. It was a Ro-bin Red-breast. 
It had red feathers on its breast. 

Ro-sa pick-ed up the bird, and took it 
home. She laid it in a draw-er in the nurs- 
e-ry. She meant to get some hay, and to 
make a nest for her bird; and she meant to 
get some white stones, and to lay them in the 
nest in-stead of eggs. 

She told her Mam- ma a-bout the bird. 
Her Mam-ma said, "My dear child, you can- 
not keep your bird." 

" Why not, Mam-ma ? " 

" Because it will soon decay, and be eaten 
by worms." 

"O Mam-ma! I nev-er heard that before. 
I will not keep my bird." 

So Ro-sa flew up-stairs, and threw the dead 
bird out of the nursery win-dow. 
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/•^ 


ice 


juice 


prance 


■V^ 


price 


pence 


France 


^^l^^^^w 


twice 


mince 


prin-cess 


w^ ▼ 


fa-ces 


quince 


A-lice 


Face 


la-ces 


prince 


Con-stance 


grace 


flee-ces 


dunce 


Eus-tace 


peace 


pie-ces 


dance 


dis-grace 



A dunce will not try to learn to read. 

A lit-tle girl nam-ed Fran-ces made a quilt. 
She made it of lit-tle pie-ces of cot-ton print. 

A lit-tle boy nam-ed Fran-cis pick-ed up 
a quince un-der a tree. He gave it to the cook 
to put in the ap-ple pie. 

Wine is made of the juice of grapes. 

Flan-nel is made of the flee-ces of sheep. 

The Queen's el-dest son is the Prince of 
Wales. His name is Al-bert. The Prin-cess 
Bea-trice is the least of all the Queen's chil-dren. 
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Sal-ly liv-ed with her great-grancl-mo-ther. 
She lov-ed her Gran-ny much. Gran-ny was 
too old to work hard, and earn much mo-ney ; 
so she was poor. She was deaf, and nearly 
blind. She loved Sal-ly more than any-thing 
on earth. She was her pet and her pearl. 

A kind la-dy said to Gran-ny, " I will put 
Sal-ly to school. She will have plen-ty to eat, 
and she will learn to read and write.'' 

The old wo-man thank-ed the kind la-dy, 
and said, " Sal-ly shall go with you.'' 

Sal-ly rose early one morn-ing to get rea-dy 
to go to school. She sat at break-fast with 
Gran-ny for the last time. Gran-ny cried much 
at part-ing with the dear lit-tle thing. She 
want-ed to give her some-thing as a keep-sake, 
but she had no-thing to give her. At last she 
search-ed her pock-et, and found one far-thing 
and an old bro-ken key. She gave these to 
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Sal-ly with ma-ny 
tears. Sal-ly cri-ed 
too. She kiss-ed her 
Gran-ny, and got in- 
to a cart to go to 
Lon-don. She came 

Sally at School. tO E high hoUSC in a 

street. A neat little girl o-pen-ed the door. 
Sal-ly got out of the cart. A kind woman 
beg-ged her to come in. The woman was the 
mis-tress of the school. 

Sal-ly had a sick-ly face. She had no colour 
on her cheeks. She was thin and weak. Why 
was she ill ? Be-cause Gran-ny had giv-en her 
too lit-tle food. Gran-ny could not af-ford to 
pay the price of meat or milk, for she had on-ly 
a few pence. So Sal-ly was half starred. But 
now she was come to school she had plen-ty 
of nice and whole-some food. 
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Lit-tle Sal-ly was goodj and took pains to 
learn. She was not a dunce. She did not get 
into dis-grace. One day the mis-tress saw her 
with tears on her face. She said to her, 

" What are you cry-ing a-bout ?^[ 

*^ A-bout my Gran-ny/' she said. " I used to 
thread her nee-dles. I can-not tell what she will 
do with-out me, for she can-not see to thread 
her nee-dles.^' So the mis-tress said, " Pray to 
God, dear child, to com-fort your Gran-ny.^' 

The child went in-to a cor-ner and pray-ed, 
"O God, pray bless my dear Gran-ny, and 
send some-body to thread her nee-dles for her. 
And when she dies, take her to Hea-ven, and 
give her a crown of glo-ry. Hear me, for 
Christ's sake A-men. 

Did God hear Ut-tle Sal-ly.? Yes. Kind 
peo-ple took care of her dear Gran-ny. And 
God gave her grace and peace. 

N 
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gin 


gen-tle-man 


gin-ger 


ge-ra-ni-um 


gen-tle 


cler-gy-man 


gen-e-rous 


o-blige 



Gip-sy gi-ant o-bli-ging 

Gin is a kind of drink which does peo-ple 
much harm. Gin-ger is a kind of stuff which 
does peo-ple good. 

A gi-ant is a ve-ry big man. 

A ge-ra-nium is a beau-ti-ful flow-er. 

A gen-e-rous child shares his cakes with his 
bro-thers and sis-ters. An o-bli-ging child is 
rea-dy to help them. 

A cler-gy-man preach-es in a church. 

In. sum-raer gip-sies wan-der from place to 
place, and sleep in tents. They do not know 
a-bout God. They steal, and tell lies. Some- 
times they steal chil-dren. 
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Once a little boy, named George, went with 
his Mam-ma to a shop. It w^as a gro-cer's 
shop. While his Mam-ma was buy-ing some 
gin-ger cakes, lit-tle George stood at the door. 

Soon his Mam-ma was ready to go. She 
look-ed for George ; but she could not find him. 

Mam-ma ask-ed ev-e-ry one she met in the 
street, " Have you seen my lit-tle boy? He is 
four years old, and he is dress-ed in a blue 
frock and white trow-sers, and a straw hat.'' 

At last a gen-tle-man said, " I have seen him.'' 

'^O where did you see him?" Mam-ma 
cri-ed out. 

*^ I saw him with a gip-sy ; but the gip-sy is 
sent to pri-son, and your lit-tle boy is safe." 

Mam-ma found her boy in a house cry-ing. 
He said, " The gip-sy gave me cakes, and ask-ed 
me to come with her." O what a silly boy he 
was to go ! 
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plunge 


vil-lage 




large 


im-age 




lodge 


saY-age 




lod-ges 


mes-sage 


Cage 


bridge 


lug-gage 


page 


brid-ges 


cot-tage 


huge 


judge 


man-age 




jud-ges 


sau-sage 



Hodge was a poor man. He liv-ed in a 
cot-tage. He had six chil-dren. Their names 
were Rich-ard and Su-san, Sam and Madge, 
Bet-sey and Liz-zy. 

One day he said to his chil-dren, " I am 
go-ing a long way off to see your amit, and I 
will take two of you with me." 

Rich-ard, the eld-est boy, said, " Do take 
me with you." 

"No," said his fa-ther; "I can-not take 
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you. I shall leave you at home to work for 
your mo-ther/' 

Susan, the eld-est girl, said, " Will you take 

No," said her fa-ther; "you must; stay at 
home to help mo-ther to man-age the lit-tle 



ones/* 



Then the fa-ther said to his son Sam, "I 
shall take you ;'* and he said to his girl Madge, 
" I shall take you.'* Then Sam and Madge 
be-gan to jump for joy. Fa-ther said, " If I 
take you, mind you do not get in-to mis-chief 

Then mo-ther pack-ed up the clothes in a 
box, and a bag, and a bas-ket. The next 
morn-ing the chil-dren got in-to a cart with 
the fa-ther. They went o-ver the bridge, and 
up the hill, and a-long the road, till at last they 
came to a vil-lage. They stop-ped at a pret-ty 
cot-tage with a large gar-den. The aunt came 
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to the gate with two lit-tle cou-sins, named 
Ben and Joe, and a ba-by in her arms. 

The chil-dren got out of the cart, and 
kiss-ed aunt and cou-sins, and fa-ther took 
the lug-^age out of the cart. They sat down 
to drink tea in the kit-ehen. The aunt had 
made some sau-sa-ges for the fa-ther, and some 
rice pud-ding for the chil-dren. 

The aunt said, " My cot-tage is not large, 
but there is room for the chil-dren up-stairs." 

The fa-ther went o-ver the way to lodge at 
an-other cot-tage. Sam slept in the room 
with Ben and Joe, and Madge slept in the 
room with her aunt. 

In the morn-ing the chil-dren rose up 
ear-ly. They went in-to the gar-den to play 
with cou-sins Ben and Joe. They saw many 
pret-ty things. They saw a cage with a gold- 
finch in it. They saw a large dog plunge in-to 
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a pond, and fetch a stick in his mouth. They 
saw a huge im-age of a li-on; but they were 
not a-fraid, for they knew it was 3nly an im-age, 
and that it could not hurt them, though it 
seem-ed so sav-age. 

After break-fast Ben and Joe went to school. 
Then Sam ran a-bout the gar-den a-lone, while 
Madge stay-ed at home and nurs-ed Aunt's 
ba-by. When Sam was a-lone it came in-to 
his head to do mis-chief. He hunt-ed the 
geese, and threw stones at the pigs. His aunt 
was look-ing out of the T^in-dow up-stairs, and 
she saw Sam play-ing these naugh-ty tricks. 
She sent Madge to fetch him in. Sam's father 
heard of Sam's bad con-duct. He said to his 
son, " It is ungrate-ful of you to be-have so, 
when your aunt has been so kind to you. I 
shall take you home in dis-grace, be-cause I see 
I can-not trust you." 
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change 


danger 


strange 


chamber 


stranger 


changed 


manger 


changing 



Angel 

Look at the cat-er-pil-lar on that leaf. One 
day it will be changed iu-to a but-ter-fly. 

Look at that pink blos-som on that tree. 
One day It will be changed in-to an ap-ple. 

Look at that a-com ly-ing on the ground. 
Dig a hole for the a-com and co-Ter it up. 
One day the a-com will be changed in-to a 
great oak-tree. 

God can change e-ve-ry-thing by his great 
pow-er. He can change a dead body in-to a 
liv-ing body. "When Je-sus comes a-gain in 
the clouds he will change dead peo-ple in-to 
liv-ing peo-ple. 
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Angels live in Heav-en, but they often come 
to earth with mes-sa-ges from God. 

One night angels sang a sweet song. They 
sang a-bout a babe ly-ing in a manger. 

Some shep-herds heard the song. They 
went to see the babe in the manger. They 
knew he was the Son of God. 

When Je-sus was hungry in the wil-der- 
ness, angels fed him. 

When Je-sus was pray-ing in the gar-den, 
an angel came down to com-fort him. 

When Je-sus lay in the tomb, angels roU-ed 
the stone a-way. 

When Je-sus went up to hea-ven, angels 
stay-ed be-hind to com-fort his dis-ciples. 

When Je-sus comes a-gain in the clouds, 
he will bring his angels with him. 

Angels are watch-ing now over peo-ple who 
love God, to save them from danger. 
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talk 


broad 


sto-ry 


^pm 


stalk 


broth 


of-fi-cer 


^fj^^ 


walk 


cloth 


of-ten 




chalk 


moth 


cof-fin 


Ball 


bald 


wrath 


cof-fee 


all 


scald 


gone 


sof-ten 


call 


false 


ought 


al-though 


wall 


war 


fought 


al-most 


small 


warm 


bought 


wal-nut 


tall 


toss 


brought 


war-ble 


fall 


cross 


thought 


wa-ter 


stall 


loss 


off 


re-ward 


salt 


lost 


couffh 


dwarf 



One day Pa-pa said, " Come here, Wil-ly." 
But Wil-ly did not come. Then Pa-pa went 
to Wil-ly and said, " Look at these small balls. 
I meant to give them all to you, but as you did 
riot come when I call-ed, I shall keep them.'' 
Wil-ly look-ed vex-ed, and walk-ed a^way. 
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Os-wald was a thought-less boy. Did you 
ev-er hear how he scald- ed his legs ? He had 
strong legs, and he trip-ped Ught-ly a-cross the 
lawn ; but one day he scald-ed his legs. I will 
tell you how it hap-pen-ed. 

He was go-ing to bathe in a small room. 
There was a great tub of cold water in the 
room. Nurse brought up a can of hot water, 
that Os-wald might have a warm bath. Nurse 
went to fetch a piece of flan-nel. While she 
was gone, Os-wald took up the can and tri-ed 
to toss the water in-to the tub ; but the can 
was too heavy and he let it fall, and the water 
scald-ed his feet and legs. Poor boy ! how he 
did squall ! Nurse came run-ning back to know 
what was the mat-ter. She put some white 
flour up-on his legs to make them well. But 
it was a long while be-fore Os-wald could walk 
a-gain a-cross the lawn. 
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wear 


there 


ca-na-ry 


pear 


pray-er 


pa-rents 


swear 


ai-ry 


scarce 


tear 


dai-ry 


Sa-rah 


where 


Ma-ry 


Cla-ra 



Bear 



Did you ev-er go to the gar-dens where the 
wild beasts are shut up ? There are two lai^ 
white bears there. They live near a pond and 
they plunge in-to the wa-ter, and they spltish 
a-bout as long as they like. There are two 
brown bears. They do not like the wa-ter. 
They like climb-ing. There is a pit in the 
gar-den where the brown bears hre, and there 
is a long pole in the midst for them to climb 
up. Chil-dren like to give buns and pears to 
the brown bears. But if chil-dren do not take 
care, the bears will tear off their flesh. A 
bear did tear off the flesh of one boy. 
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THE YOUNG SAV-AGE. 

A lit-tle hea-then boy liv-ed in a land far 
a-way, nam-ed Aus-tra-lia. He had no father 
nor mother. They were dead. He had two 
brothers a lit-tle old-er than himself. The 
three boys wan-der-ed a-bout to-ge-ther. They 
were sav-age boys. They had no cot-tage, not 
e-ven a hut. They slept in lit-tle tents made 
of boughs of trees. They knew how to make 
them. But they knew not God. They had 
nev-er heard of God. Yet they did not pray 
to an im-age. They had no God, no i-dol, no 
im-age. They nev-er pray-ed at all. 

The big-ger boys could kill birds, but the 
Ut-tle one could not. He stay-ed in the tent 
till his bro-thers came back with birds. Then 
the boys light-ed a fire and roast-ed the birds. 
The lit-tle one could grub up roots out of the 
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grouad, and he ate 
them, as well as birds 
and eggs. But some- 
times he had no- 
thing to eat. One 
day he saw some 
men cut-tingdown 
trees. They said, " Come with us, and you 
shall see the white man's town." So the lit-tle 
sav-age went with the men. His bro-thers did 
not go with him. 

At last the boy came to a town. He had 
nev-er seen a town, nor a vil-lage, nor a bridge, 
nor a cot-tage. He won-der-ed at the things 
he saw as he wan-der-ed a-bout the streets. 
But he had no bread to eat, nor place to lodge 
in. The wood-cut-ters had left him to take 
care of him-self. God watch-ed over him. 
The poor Ht-tle saT-age was a stran-ger. 
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He knew no one. He had no friend. Some 
white ehil-dren saw him. They piti-ed him. 
They took him to a cot-tage. They said, 
^^ Mother, do give this Ut-tle stran-ger a piece 
of bread.'' Those chil-dren were kind. They 
were like angels to the lit-tle stranger. They 
sa-ved him from starv-ing. The mother gave 
him a piece of bread. Then said the chil-dren, 
" He has no place to lodge in. Mother, do let 
him sleep here." 

The Mother said, "I have no chamber for 
the lit-tle stranger; but he may lodge on the 
floor in the shop.'' 

The sav-age was glad to sleep in such a 
nice place. What a chang it was for him ! 
for he had been us-ed to sleep on the damp 
cold earth. He wrap-ped him-self in his 
blan-ket and went to sleep. He could not 
thank God, for he knew Him not. 
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Next day the good mo-ther gave the stran- 
ger a piece of bread for break-fast. The 
chil-dren went to school. The lit-tle sav-age 
went too. The school-room seem-ed a strange 
place to him. He did not know what the 
chil-dren were do-ing with the books and the 
slates, but he sat still and made no noise. 

While the lit-tle say-age was at school — a 
gen-tle-man came in. He saw the boy sit-ting 
in a cor-ner. This gen-tle-man was a good cler- 
gy-man. He went up to the lit-tle stranger, 
and pat-ted his head, and spoke kind words to 
him. The child felt much pleas-ed. 

The white jchil-dren went home and talk-ed 
a-bout the cler-gy-man's kind-ness to the lit-tle 
stran-ger. The wo-man walk-ed to the cler- 
gy-man's house and said, " I am poor. Will 
you give me money to buy bread, and meat, 
and pud-ding, for the lit-tle stran-ger ?" 
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The cler-gy-man an-swer-ed, " Let him call 
at my house. I will give him food." He also 
bought cloth to make warm clothes for the boy. 

Soon he said to the boy, " You may sleep 
here/' But the boy slip-ped out at night and 
went back to the shop. Per-haps he li-ked be-ing 
with those white chil-dren who were so kind to 
him at first. It seem-ed strange that he should 
like bet-ter to sleep on the floor than in a bed ; 
but he was a sav-age, and not used to a bed. 

One day the cler-gy-man said to the boy, 
" Will you go with me to Eng-land in a ship ? 
Will you go a-cross the wa-ter ? '' The boy 
thought he should like to go. He set sail. 
The ship was toss-ed by the waves, but the boy 
was not fright-en-ed. He was not a-fraid to 
climb the tall masts, for he was used to climb- 
ing trees. Once when he got to the top of the 

mast he said to the man, '* Ver' near moon.'' 

o 
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The young sav-age 

had no name when 

he first came; but 

now he was call-ed 

Wil-Ue. He slept in 

a dark place at the 

foot of the stairs. 

He did not for-get to re-peat a lit-tle pray-er 

he had leam-ed at school. It was the Lord's 

Pray-er. " Our Fa-ther which art in hea-ven." 

He said this pray-er by him-self both night 

and mom-ing. He had no pa-rents on earth, 

but he had a Fa-ther in hea-ven. 

When he first came to Eng-land he was shy. 
He li-ked to sit with his back to the com-pany. 
But when he was told it was like a bear to do 
so, he did not turn his back any more. 

He was much pleas-ed with the pret-ty 
things he saw in the shop win-dows. When 
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he saw any-thing be liked, he poin-ted to it, 
and said, " Buy me that/' He did not know it 
was wrong to want to have things. 

He was fond of pie-tures. He liked best 
pic-tures of an-gels. As he look-ed at them he 
said, " Nice an-gels — nice face — ver' nice face/' 

He was also fond of ba-bies. There was 
one lit-tle ba-by that he would look at ev-e-ry 
night as it lay a-sleep. Some one ask-ed him 
why he was so fond of it. Wil-lie said, " Ver' 
like an-gel.'" 

But at last he fell ill. Eng-land was too 
cold. The cold made him ill. Be-fore he was 
ill, God chang-ed his heart. Wil-lie was not 
self-ish now, but lov-ing and grate-ful. As he 
was dy-ing, he said, " If Je-sus had not died, 
I should have gone to hell.'' 

Wil-lie went to be with Christ and the 
an-gels . in glory ever-last-ing. 
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Orange Currant 
sorry hurry 
sorrow turret 
forest courage 
forehead nourish 
morrow flourish 
horror 
horrible 

God takes care of the sparrows as they fly. 
He nourish-es the birds while they live, and 
regards them when they die. But He cares 
much more for His own children than he does 
for the birds. His eye watches over them 
while they sleep. His ear listens to their 
prayers. His heart pities their sorrows. 



Parrot 


Cherry 


Mirror 


carrot 


very 


miracle 


arrow 


berry 


spirit 


sparrow merry 


syrup 


carry 


sherry 


syringe 


garret 


error 


myr-iad 


Harry 


terror 




Harriet 


terrible 
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Once a good cler-gy-man a- woke in the 
night. How great was his terror when he 
found that his house was on fire! He had 
eight children. He fear-ed lest any of them 
should be burn-ed up. 

He ran into the nursery, and bade the 
nurse take all the children into the garden. 
The nurse carried the baby and another little 
one in her arms. She could not carry more 
than two. She bade the others follow her. 
She ran down the stairs in a great hurry, 
and got of the house with the babes. 

The father came into the garden to see if all 
the family were safe. He found his wife there. 
He count-ed the children. There were only 
seven instead of eight. His little Johnny was 
not there. Where could he be ? 

He heard a child crying in the nursery. 
He knew it was Johnny. He was going to 
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hurry up-stairs, but the stairs were burn-ing, 
and he could not go up. What could he do ? 
His sorrow was terrible. "Will my Johnny 
be burn-ed up?'' He kneels down in the 
hall and prays God to have mercy on the 
child. 

God was watching over Johnny. The little 
fellow was asleep when the nurse left the room. 
The nurse had not awa-ken-ed him ; but at last 
he woke. He saw a great light. He thought 
it was morn-ing. He call-ed his nurse to take 
him up, but she was gone. He began to cry. 
The horrible flames fright-en-ed the child. He 
tried to get out at the door.^ but the passage 
was on fire. He ran to the win-dow. It was 
high up. He climbed on a chest and looked 
out. 

A man in the yard saw him, and said 
"I will fetch a ladder.'' But there was not 
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time to get one. The child would have been 
burn-ed before it could come. How-ever, a way 
to save him was found. 

A tall strong man said, "I will stand 
against the wall, and a thin man shall get 
on my shoulders, and he will be able to lift 
the child out of the win-dow." They did so. 
Johnny had the courage to wait till the man 
got up and pull-ed him out. As soon as Johnny 
was safe in the man's arms, the roof fell in. 
Johnny would have been crush-ed, if he had 
been still in the house. 

The man carried Johnny to a house where 
his parents were. They had been full of 
horrible fears, but when they saw Johnny they 
were full of joy. The father said to his neigh- 
bours, " Let us kneel down and thank God, for 
though my house be burned, He has given me 
my eight children.'' 
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knife 

knave 

knead 

knee 

kneel 



wrong 


lamb 


wrap 


thumb 


write 


limb 


wrote 


debt 


wren 


clothes 


wreath 


high 


wrist 


though 


wretch 


dough 


wrench 


psalm 



know 

knew 

knit 

knock 

knot 
. knuckle 

gnat 

gnash 

gnaw 

Molly milks the cow. 
Roger drives the plough. 
Sam can reap and mow. 
Sal can knead the dough. 
Tom was riding and fell off. 
Bab was choking with a cough. 
Dick will stuff with paste and puff. 
But Harry knows he's had enough. 
Lucy wears her little muff 
When-e'er the wind is sharp and rough, 
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A knave is a de-ceit-ful man 
A wretch is a sorrow-fiil man. 
A wren is the small-est of English birds. 
The joints of the limbs are very use-ful. 
The ankles and knees help us to walk. 
The wrists and knuckles help us to handle. 
There are twelve months in the year. 

n Jan-u-ary — boys make snow-balls. 

n Feb-ru-ary — girls pluck snow-drops. 

n March— high winds blow. 

n A-pril — soft showers fall. 

n May — hed-ges are cover-ed with blossoms. 

n June — gar-dens are fiU-ed with flowers. 

n Ju-ly — reap-ers cut the.com. 

n Au-gust — glean-ers pick up the ears. 

n Sep-tem-ber — chil-dren eat black-berries. 

n Oc-to-ber — cot-ta-gers gather apples. 

n No-vem-ber — fogs cloud the air. 

n De-cem-ber — the trees are bare. 
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Clara had a squirrel. It was a 
pretty little crea-ture, with a long 
tail and bright eyes. It was very 
^^ . , fond of Clara, and knew her voice. 

When she called, " Coochee, Coochee/' 
it ran to her very fast. It bit her twice; but 
that was only in play. Once it bit her thumb, 
and once it bit her wrist. It liked to climb up 
her dress, and sit upon her shoulder. 

It had a tall, round cage, with a long stick 
up the middle. It used to run up and down 
this long stick. It slept in a basket of hay at 
the bottom of the cage. There it liked to lie 
curled up under its long tail, and almost hidden 
among the hay. There was always a basin of 
bread and milk in the cage. 

Clara used to give nuts to Coochee as a 
treat. Clara kept nuts in the pock-et of her 
dress. Coochee knew this ; so he used to poke 
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his head into her pock-et to find the nuts. It 
was droll to see his tail hang-ing out, while his 
whole body was hid-den in the pock-et. When 
Coochee had got the nut, he sat on Clara's 
shoulder, cracked it with his teeth, and nib- 
bled it so slow-ly and so prettily ! When it 
had done eating, it would run off and dart 
across the floor, and climb up the curtains; 
and then it would run up and down the brass 
pole at the top of the curtain, — nor did its 
foot ever slip — nor did Coochee ever fall. 

Coochee had a droll trick of hiding things. 
When it had eaten nuts enough, it would hide 
the rest under the cloth on the table. Next 
day it did not for-get to look for its nuts, 
though it seldom found them. 

Once Clara thought she would take Coochee 
out in the garden. She thought she could trust 
Coochee to come back when she called him. 
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But Coochee soon ran up a very high tree, and 
would not come down. It was no use climbing 
up the tree, for Coochee quickly jumped off 
one tree on to another. Clara brought a cup 
of bread and milk, and called to Coochee. 
Coochee came down; but just as Clara was 
going to catch him, he darted oflF. At last night 
came, and Clara went home without Coochee. 

Next morning Clara went to seek for him ; 
but she could not find him. Another day 
came, and another day; but no Coochee. At 
last Clara said, " Coochee is lost. I shall never 
see him again." 

Clara told everybody she knew that she had 
lost Coochee — for she hoped somebody might 
see him, and bring him back. 

A month passed away, and no Coochee. 

At last a gardener came and asked to speak 
to Clara. He said, " My ladies were walking 
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in the garden, when a squirrel^ came down from 
a high tree, and seemed quite tame, and we 
thought it might be your squirrel that you lost. 
And here it is in this basket." 

It was Coochee. How glad Clara was, and 
how glad Coochee was 1 The foolish little 
squirrel was tired of living in high trees, and 
going without his dinner very often. Yet Clara 
would not trust him out of doors any more. 

At first Coochee was not so gay and playful 
as he used to be ; but soon he began to play all 
his old tricks. 

At last Clara went a long journey, and she 
could not take Coochee. She asked the maids 
to take care of him. The maids went in the 
fields to pick a-corns for him, and they gave 
him a great many — so many that he grew ill 
and died. When Clara came back she found 
her Coochee stiff and cold. 
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longer 


younger 


anger 


longest 


youngest 


angry 


stronger 


linger 


hunger 


strongest 


nightingale 


hungry 


mangle 


single 


England 



Finger 

Emily had two little green birds like par- 
rots, but much smaller. She did not keep 
them in a cage, but she let them live on a 
plant in the room. She liked to see them 
climb from branch to branch with their hook- 
ed beaks. 

One day she took out her birds, perch-ed on 
her finger, into the garden. She knew that 
they could not fly away, for their wings were 
clip-ped. She put down her little parrots on 
the lawn, and stood close by to guard them; 
but she did not know that Puss lay hid in a 
bush close behind. Puss was hungry, and 
was eagerly watching for a bird. When she 
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saw the pretty parrots, she darted out like a 
tiger, and pounced upon one of them. It was 
the youngest and the gentlest. In one mo- 
ment Puss was over the wall with her prey 
in her mouth. 

Emily scream-ed with terror. Her brother 
came out to see what was the matter, but he 
could not help her. Puss was gone, and was 
be-gin-ning in some hi-ding-place to feast upon 
the fa-vourite. Nothing more was seen of that 
pretty bird but a few green feathers. Emily 
was very angry with Puss. But it is of no use 
to be angry with beasts, for they have not 
sense to know right from wrong. What be- 
came of Puss? Emily did not like to keep 
her any longer, lest she should eat up the other 
parrot; so she sent the servant with her to a 
forest a great way off. The man-servant took 
Puss there in a basket and let her out. 
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cudgel bud-get 

sur-geoD Bridget 

dun-geon fidget 

George porridge 

Pigeon Georgiana carriage 

re-ligion Geoffrey cour-age 

A pigeon loves its home. If you take it 
far from home, it will fly back again very 
quickly. It knows the way home. It wiU 
fly over the sea, as well as the land. Some- 
times a pigeon is made to carry a letter like 
a postman. The letter is fastened under the 
pigeon's wing. Then the pigeon is taken to 
a place away from home. As soon as the 
pigeon is let loose — it flies straight home. 

George the Third was one of the best kings 
who ever reigned in England. He was called 
the Father of his people. He was kind to 
poor people. 
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Harriet walked out with her nurse and her 
little sister Caroline. She came home, and 
knock- ed at the door. Roger the footman 
o-pen-ed it, and said, "Some ladies are here, 
and they have brought presents for the 
children/' 

Harriet was de-lighted to hear this. As 
she went up-stairs she saw on a table in the 
passage a very pretty toy. It was a little play- 
organ with three very small dancing dogs, not 
larger than Harriet's finger, standing on their 
hind legs, as if they were dancing, and a small 
man playing on a flute close by. 

" Oh I hope," thought Harriet, " that toy is 
for me.'' But she said nothing. 

She went into the drawing-room. The 

ladies sent for the toys they had brought. 

They o-pen-ed a small par- eel, and took out 

a ba-by doll and a small cot, with some 

p 
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clothes for the doll to wear. They said to 
Harriet, "We know you are fond of babies, 
so we have brought this doll for you/* 

But Harriet look-ed as if she did not Uke 
the present. " What is the matter ?'" said the 
ladies. " Do you not like this pretty doll ?" 

" No,'' said Harriet in a low voice, " I want 
the other toy.^' 

The ladies answer-ed, " We meant the other 
toy for Caroline, because she is younger than 
you. Those dancing dogs are only fit for a 
very young child. You are five years old — 
Caroline is only three.'' 

But Harriet still said, "I should like to 
have the dancing dogs." 

Then the ladies gave her the little organ 
with the dancing' dogs. 

Harriet went up-stairs much delight-ed 
with her toy. But the nurse had been in the 
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room all the time. Nurse was angry with 
Harriet. She said, "How could you be so 
naughty ? You ought to have taken what the 
ladies brought for you!'' 

When Harriet found that nurse was angry, 
she began to feel sorry that she had been so 
wilfiil. She almost wished that she had taken 
the doll instead of the dogs. But now it was 
too late to change. So Harriet, with a sad 
heart, turned the handle of her organ and made 
the dogs go round and round. 

Why was Harriet sad.^ Because she had 
been wilful. If the ladies had said, *^ Which toy 
will you have.'^'' then she might have cho-sen 
the dancing dogs. But they did not give her a 
choice. So Harriet ought to have taken the doll. 
She ought to have thank-ed the kind ladies, 
instead of saying, "I want the other toy/' 

Little Caroline took the doll and was pleased. 
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Scissors School 



Measure 



scythe 

sceptre 

ascend 



scholar treasure 
Christian pleasure 
character leisure 



Sugar 

sure 

surely 

assure 



The gro-cer sells sugar and coffee. 
The schol-ar reads books. 
The tailor cuts out with a pair of scissors. 
The groom gives the horse corn in a measure. 
The mow-er mows with a scythe. 
The mi-ser loves his treasure. 
The Queen has a crown and sceptre. 
A slave works hard in ma-king sugar, 
A Christian feels great pleasure, for he has a 
sure hope that he shall ascend to his Saviour. 
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Little Emma Vale went to school every day. 
She had a good character at school. She was 
a Christian child, for she loved Christ. 

One Monday morning she was running a- 
cross the green. A kind neighbour met her 
and gave her an apple, Emma thought an 
apple a treasure, for she seldom got one. She 
was a generous child. She thought, ^* I will go 
and share my pleasure with a play-fellow in 
a cottage close by.'' She ran into the cottage. 
The little play-fellow was there. He was a 
thoughtless boy. A gun lay on the table. 
The boy did not know it was loaded. He 
took it up and pointed it at Emma. ^* I will 
shoot you,'' said he. He puU-ed the trig-ger. 
Emma fell down dead on the floor. O what 
grief to all her friends! But not grief to 
Emma; for her spirit in a moment ascended 
to her Saviour. 
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Phe-be So-phi-a physic 

Phil-ip Hum-phrey el-e-phant 

Phil-lis prophet al-pha-bet 

Jo-seph seraph Phari-see 

Pheasant Sapphira epi-taph Pharaoh 

Joseph was cast into a pit by his brothers, 
and he was cast into a dungeon by his master. 

A pheasant is a beautiful bird ; but a pea- 
cock has more splendid feathers. 

An ostrich is the largest of birds. 

An elephant is the largest of beasts. 

The Pharisees were proud men. They 
thought that they were very good, and did not 
know that they were sinners. 

A seraph is an angel, and a cherub also is 
an angel. Seraphim and cherubim praise 
God. 

Sapphira was struck dead for telling a lie. 
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Sophy was a little girl of four years old. 
She lived in a cottage. Her mother was very 
poor, Sophy had no shoes. She went bare- 
foot. Her little feet were cold. Sophy could 
not go to school. 

One day a lady came into the cottage. 
She saw Sophy's little bare feet. She said, 
"I will get her a pair of boots.'' Soon the 
lady came again, with a neat pair of boots and 
some grey socks. Sophy was much pleased. 
She sat on a low stool, and she put out her 
feet. Her mother drew on the socks and 
laced the boots. Then Sophy walked up and 
down the room, stamping with her feet, that 
she might hear the sound of the boots. 

Next day Sophy went to school in her new 
boots. She sat down on a form with the other 
children, and she learned her al-pha-bet. 

When school was over, Sophy ran out to go 
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home. But the ground was slip-pery. Sophy 
slipped. Sophy fell down. Sophy screamed. 
She cried out, " O my foot — my foot !" 

A big girl saw her fall, and ran to pick her 
up. Poor little Sophy was in great pain. She 
could not stand. The girl carried her home to 
her mother. How sorry her mother was to see 
Sophy in such pain ! The mother asked a boy 
to run for the doctor. The boy went. The 
doctor came. He look-ed at the little foot. 
'^ Ah ! '' said he ; " the child has put her ankle 
out.'' The doctor bound up the ankle. Sophy 
had to sit on a chair all day long, or to lie on 
the bed. She could not go to school. 

One day the lady who gave the boots called 
again at the cottage. She saw the poor child 
with its ankle tied up. 

" Oh !'' said she, " if I had not given Sophy 
the boots she would not have met with this 
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ac-cident.'* The lady prom-ised to bring some 
toys to a-muse Sophy, 

When the lady got home, she said to her 
children, " Have you any toys to a-muse a sick 
little giri ? '' 

"O yes!'^ said PhiHp, "I have a box of 
wood-en bricks/' 

" And I/' said Phebe, '* have a doll with a 
wreath of flowers/' 

"And I/' said Georgiana, "have a little 
carriage for a doll to ride in/' 

^' Well/' said Mamma, " if you wish to give 
your toys to Sophy, I will take you to see 
her/' 

So they all three went with Mamma to the 
cottage, and they carried the toys in their 
hands. Little Sophy had never seen such 
pretty toys before. For a long while they 
were Sophy's treasures. 
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The elephant is the most sen- 
sible of all animals. He is more 
sensible than a dog. A tame ele- 
phant will work for his master, 
as if he were a workman. He can put 
bundles into boats without letting them get 
wet-ted. 

Elephants do not eat men or beasts ; but 
they eat corn, fruit, and vegetables. 

But what does he work with ? Has he got 
hands .^ No; but he has something like a 
hand, called a trunk, and with this he works ; 
for he can twist his trunk round anything, and 
lift it up. 

An elephant will carry men on his back. 
There is no need to use a whip to make him 
go on, for he will obey his master's voice. 
The elephant is very kind and gentle. 
There was an elephant who loved a little 
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child very much. The nurse used to bring the 
babe in its cradle, and place it near the ele- 
phant. The elephant took care of it while it 
slept, and drove off the flies from its face with 
his trunk ; and when the child cried, he rocked 
the cradle. This elephant grew so fond of this 
child, that at last he would never eat his food 
except the child were there. 

An elephant will never hurt any one who 
does not hurt him; but he will revenge an 
affront. It is dangerous to mock him, or ill- 
treat him. 

A man once took a cocoa-nut and struck 
it a-gainst an elephant's forehead, mean-ing to 
break the shell. The next day the elephant 
saw some cocoa-nuts on a stall in the street. 
He took up one with his trunk, and beat it 
about the man's head. The man died on the 
spot. 
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ac-tion man-sion 

na-tion passion 

gra-cious com-passion 

precious per-mission 

At-ten-tion anxious con-fession 

af-fec-tion frac-tious pe-tition 

af-flic-tion ma-licious trans-gressiou 

re-la-tion pa-tient con-gre-ga-tion 

sta-tion-er pa-tience ed-u-ca-tion 

What do we read about in the Bible ? 
The first thing we read about is the crea- 
tion of the world by the word of God. 

The next thing is the transgression of Adam 
and Eve through the mali-cious Tempt-er. 

Then we read of the destruction of the world 
by the flood and of the sal-va-tion of Noah. 

At last we read of the compassion of God 
in sending his Son into the world for our sal- 
Tation. 
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THE BEGGAR-BOY. 

I once told you a story of a little or-phaa 
who was a sav-j^e. Now I will tell you of a 
little orphan, who was not a savage, but an 
English boy. Yet he was just as wretched as 
the savage. 

Though little Joseph was not a savage, nor 
a heathen, yet he was not a Christian. No 
one had taught him about God. He did not 
live in the woods like a savage. He lived 
in London in a garret. 
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His father was a shoe-maker. One night 
his father was taken ill and died. What a 
great affliction for little Joe and his mother! 
Then the mother work-ed hard to earn bread 
for Joe. She stood all day at a wash-tub. At 
last she fell ill. She grew worse and worse. 
No physic could cure her. She died. 

Now Joe was an orphan. Had he any 
relation to take care of him? He had one 
aunt. She was a poor washer- woman. She 
took care of Joe for one week. But she had 
no affection for him. 

One day she said to Joe, "I can keep 
you no longer; you must go.^^ 

Where was Joe to go? He wandered a- 
bout the streets. 

How could he get food? Sometimes one 
of his old neighbours had com-passion upon 
him, and gave him a piece of bread. Some- 
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times a stranger sent him on a message and 
gave him a penny. 

Where was he to sleep? Sometimes he 
paid a penny for a lodging ; sometimes he had 
no penny to pay; and then he slept under a 
cart, or in a doorway. 

He made ac-quaint-ance with some other 
little orphans. In the summer he agreed to 
go with them into the country. He thought 
it w^ould be pleasant to roam among the green 
fields, and to sit beneath the green trees. So 
Joe set out on a long journey with his little 
friends. He walked in the night because it 
was cool; and he slept in the day under a 
hedge. 

At the end of a week the young beggars 
arrived in Yorkshire. There they meant to 
live. They said to each other, " We will meet 
every day at noon at this fountain of water in 
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this shady place, and share with each other 
what we have gained by begging/' Then one 
went one way and one ivent an-other. 

Every day the beggars met at the fountain 
and ate their crusts and drank their water 
to-gether. 

But they had not sufficient to eat, for in 
the country they could not get much money 
by begging, as there are not many people. 

When the weather grew cold the orphans 
were very miserable in the wet lanes. They 
all set out and retum-ed to London. Then Joe 
found a new place to sleep in. It was a large 
shed which kind people had pre-pared for beg- 
gars. Joe had per-mission to sleep on a heap 
of straw. He had a piece of bread given to 
him for breakfast. 

His clothes were all in rags, but a kind 
lady had compassion on him, and gave him 
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some old clothes that her boy had left ofiF. 
Then Joe sold his old rags for two-pence and 
put on his new" rags. 

Once a gentleman employed him to carry 
his box to the station. Joe hoped to get six- 
pence, but the gentleman said, " Poor boy, here 
are two shillings for you. They will help you 
to get some-thing."' Joe was as-ton-ish-ed and 
de-light-ed. He went and bought a pair of 
strong shoes. 

Joe did not steal. His parents had taught 
him that to steal was to com-mit a wicked 
action. 

One day Joe was watching some soldiers 

marching, when he felt a gentle tap upon his 

shoulder. He looked round and saw a kind 

man smiling gra-cious-ly upon him. "Will 

you come with me?" said he. 

Joe willingly followed him. This kind man 

Q 
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was a London City Missionary, who went 
about doing good. He took Joe to a large 
house. A kind gentleman had prepared this 
house as a Refuge for orphans and beggars. 

Joe saw the rows of neat beds where the 
boys slept, the long table where they ate, and 
the forms on which they sat. He leam-ed his 
alpha-bet, and how to read, to write, and to 
ci-pher. He had per-mission to go into the 
shoe-makers' room, that he might learn to 
make shoes as his father did. He was never 
so happy before. 

At the Refuge he heard of his best Friend. 
What friend was that ? It was the Friend of 
sinners. It was Jesus. 

When Joe first came to the Refuge, he did 
not know that he was a sinner. He did not 
know that God had sent his Son to die for 
sinners; but he heard this at the Refuge. 
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CharaC'ters of Beasts. 

The dog is faithful. 
The cat is care-ful. 
The fox is cun-ning. 
The hare is tim-id. 
The cow is tract-able. 
The ass is pa-tient. 
The horse is ea-ger. 
The sheep is harm-less. 
The goat is nimble. 
The pig is glut-ton-ous. 
The squir-rel is play-ful. 
The monkey is mischievous. 
The camel is obstinate. 
The bear is sulky. 
The lion is fe-ro-cious. 
The tiger is ma-licious. 
The wolf is vo-ra-cious. 
The elephant is sa-ga-cious. 
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CharaC'ters of Birds. 

The dove is gentle. 

The parrot is talk-a-tive. 

The goose is silly. 

The canary is sprightly. 

The cuckoo is treach-erous. 

The lark is gay. 

The owl is grave. 

The sparrow is pert. 

The robin is sociable. 

The chicken is self-ish. 

The mag-pie is thievish. 

The eagle is daring. 



Charac-ters of Insects. 

The bee is industrious. 
The wasp is spite-fol. 
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though thought through 

The Uon is not big like. the elephant; but 
is more terrible, for he devours animals, while 
the elephant lives upon vegetables. Yet, 
though he is very ferocious, he is sometimes 
very afiFectionate. 

There once was a lion kept in a den. His 
keeper was ta-ken ill, and could not at-tend 
upon him as usual. Another person came to 
feed the lion instead. But the lion would not 
eat; he only bellowed at the stranger. It 
seemed as if he thought his keeper was dead. 
But the keeper soon got well, and came and 
looked at the lion through the bars of the den. 
The Uon started up full of joy, and licked the 
keeper's face through the bars. Then the 
keeper went into the den, and ca-ress-ed the 
affectionate beast. 
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ACCENTED ON SYLLABLES 



Mrsf. 

gar-den-er 

car-pen-ter 

nurs-e-ry 

mem-o-ry 

min-is-ter 

tes-ta-ment 

fiir-ni-ture 



Second. 

as-ton-ish 

ft 

re-mem-ber 

in-dul-gent 

dis-ci-ple 

a-pos-tle 

ap-pren-tice 



Third. 

en-ter-tain 

in-ter-fere 

o-Ycr-turn 

un-der-stand 

dis-ap-point 

con-tra-dict 

con-de-scend 



po-ta-toe 

The first man was a gar-den-er. The Lord 
Jesus was brought up as a car-pen-ter. 

The Old Testament re-lates the histories of 
kings and prophets. The New Testament re- 
lates the histories of the Son of God and his 
apostles. 

Once the Lord Jesus did con-de-scend to 
wash his apostles' feet. How much it did 
astonish Peter to see his Master show such 
great con-de-scen-sion ! 
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ACCENTED ON SYLLABLES 
First Second. 

cat-er-piUar im-pert-i-nence 

mis-er-a-ble a-gree-a-ble 

com-fort-a-ble ar-rith-me-tic 

ob-sti-na-cy im-pos-sible 

Ro-dolph had one great fault. It was 
ob-sti-na-cy. Once he re-fdsed to do his sum 
in arithmetic, though he was able to do it. 

Phil-lis had a great fault. It was im-pert-i- 
nence. One day she con-tra-dic-ted her mother. 

TAird. Fourth. 

ev-er-last-ing ne-ver-the-less 

dis-ap-point-ment su-per-in-tend 
One day a little girl had a disappointment. 
She thought she was going to see her cousins, 
but it rained so hard, it was impossible to go ; 
never-the-less she did not fret or mur-mur. 
A shepherd su-per-in-tends his sheep. 
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VERSES FROM THE BIBLE. 

The Love ofJesm. 

Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 

He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
he openeth not his mouth. 

The Punishment of the Wicked, 

The eye that mocketh at his father and 

despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 

valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 

shall eat it. 

The Words of Jesus. 

Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out. 

If ye love me, keep my commandments. 

Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom of 
God. 
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